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HERITAGE of 
the DESERT 


By Zane Grey 


NCE in a while there comes a book which raises the curtain 
upon a fresh and unknown phase of American life. In 

this new novel Zane Grey reveals a strange, wild life, half 
patriarchal, half savage, intense as the sunglow of the desert 
and as dramatic as the shadowy depths of the great cafions. 
Like Beach in the Alaskan gold-fields, Grey has shared the 
wilderness life of hunters, ranchmen, Mormons, and Navajos 
of the Desert country. His hero, saved from the desert and 
from ‘‘rustlers’”” by kindly Mormons, is taken to their oasis 
among the mountains and shares their patriarchal life. The 
life of the heroine, the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in an atmos- 
phere fragrant of mountain forests. But life is a fight. The 
hero is marked by the ‘‘rustlers.”’ To avoid a hated marriage, 
the heroine has fled to the desert. The hero’s quest for Mescal 
s a tireless journey through mirages and sand-storms and a 
descent into the depths of cajions. In a series of swift, tense 
scenes the drama of the wilderness is fought to a thrilling close. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Great New Novel by the 
Author of THE INNER SHRINE 


The WILD OLIVE 


O-DAY “The Wild 

Olive” is the best- 
selling novelinthe United 
States. This is the ver- 
dict from country-wide 
sources of trade infor- 
mation, and it took the 
lead in four days less 
than a month after pub- 
lication. Its success is 
greater than “The Inner 
Shrine” because the story 
is greater—better, finer. 
“The Wild Olive” has a 
of plot, 


broader basis 


a nobler conception of 
character, a higher ideal- 
ism. It is—above all 


else a remarkably hu- 





man story. 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A SUCCESSFUL 
WIFE 


By G. Dorset 


HIS new novel is a narrative of heartbeats—wifehood 
through a woman’s eyes. For the first time in fiction is 

this done—clearly, cleanly, truthfully. The girl grows into a 
woman and the woman becomes a wife amid the surroundings 
we all know. She tells us exactly what her struggle was. And 
she was first of all a poor little stenographer in New York. It 
is a thrilling life experience from first to last. ‘‘An extraor- 
dinary story, the tale of this woman’s life, who began 
as a typewriter and passes,out of sight as the wife of a United 
However vou take it, the book is of first-class 
As to its content—it is unusual 


States senator. 
interest as a piece of work. 
also, but as human and understandable as the assorted 
Americans you meet on the trolley-car.”’ 

—New York Evening Sun, Aug. 27. 


Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
Post 8vo, Cloth $1.50 
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By a successful author with a wide 
reputation in a different field who 
has assumed the name VIRGINIA 
DEMAREST in order that the work 
may be received wholly on its merits. 











THE 


FRUIT or —_— 


A New Novel 


JAMES L. FORD, literary critic of the New 
York Herald, in his review of this book says: 
“A novel which is entirely out of the common, 
and will be widely read and discussed by a vast 
number of men and women. . . . Both agree 
that the only union between men and women 
that produces perfect happiness is a spiritual 
one.... Avery unusual story and one of genu- 
ine interest as well.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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CONNECTICUT DEMOCRATS’ CHOICE FOR GOVERNOR | 


The Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of New Haven, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
who was nominated for Governor at the Democratic State convention held in his home town last week 
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Comment 


A Manual of Conservation 

Tut President has not the literary gift, nor has 
he the oratorical gift. He is not a fine writer, 
hardly eten a good writer, and he is not an 
eloquent speaker. That is unfortunate, because 
otherwise he might have put his St. Paul con- 
servation speech into a form that would have at- 
tracted more readers; and that- particular speech 
deserves. a very wide reading indeed. To our 
mind it is, in fact, the* most valuable treatment 
yet made, because the most comprehensive and 
candid, of the entire subject of conservation. 
Pointedly declining the opportunity to deal in 
pleasing generalities or sensational political al- 
lusions, the President proceeded instead to show 
precisely what conservation means, what the gov- 
ernment has to conserve, what has been done 
already, what the present laws are, and what it is 
proposed to do, and what laws it is proposed to 
pass, in the future. To make his exposition 
plainer and more practical, he takes up separately 
each of the different kinds of government lands 
and discusses the actual and proposed plans of 
dealing with them. Ile dodges nothing, sophisti- 
eates nothing, but makes all as clear as he ean; 
and for that purpose his plain style is efficient— 
more efficient, perhaps, than a more ornate or im- 
passioned manner would have been. There is good 
sense in his specific recommendations—particu- 
larly his preference for the lease system with coal 
and oil and gas and phosphate deposits, and his 
decision that the States ought to take charge of 
the draining of swamp lands within their re- 
spective limits. But the chief and extraordinary 
value of the speech lies in the fact that it is a 
practically complete manual of the conservation 
issue as it now presents itself to the American 
people. One cannot read it without acquiring a 
clearer notion of the real problems and difficulties 
of the conservation movement than a ton of ordi- 
nary conservation oratory would yield. 














The Colonel Discovers the Tariff Question 

The Ossawatomie Platform has a number of 
interesting planks. The whole thing, with its 
authorized title, the “ New Nationalism,” is ad- 
mirably caleulated, like everything else that comes 
from the same souree, to challenge attention. As 
that was the first thing it had to do, the Colonel 
has every reason to feel, in that respect, satisfied 
with his remarks. So has Mr. Herspertr Croty, 
author of The Promise of American Life, a book 
which the Colonel’s friend, Senator Loper, had 
already discovered before the Colonel came home. 

There is one particular plank in the platform 
with which we rather think the American people 
also have a right to feel pleased—on which, in 
fact, they may congratulate themselves; for it in- 
dicates that Colonel Roosrveit: has rediscovered 
the tariff issue. As we have all been agitating 
that issue in one way or another ever since he left 
for Africa, his finally acknowledgiig the existence 
of it is reassuring. It enables us to feel that we 
have not been altogether-wasting our*time: It is 
now a quarter of a century since the’ Colonel took 
leave of that question. In 1885, he withdrew from 
au Free Trade elub to which he had belonged since 
1881, giving as_his reason that he was “a Repub- 
lican first and a free-trader afterward.” From 
that day until the appearance of a recent Outlook 
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editorial, followed by the speeches at Ossawatomie 
and Sioux City and Sioux Falls, Colonel Roosr- 
veELT took an extraordinary methed to distinguish 
the tariff from all other public questions. He 
devoted to it more silence than to any other or 
all others combined. It was the one subject on 
which he forbore to instruct or lecture anybody. 
So far was he from thrusting his views on it 
before the public that he fairly outdid himself in 
denouncing the mendacity of some visitors to the 
White House who came away and reported a con- 
versation with him on the subject. 


His Tariff Plank 

We all have a right to feel gratified not only be- 
cause the Colonel apparently approves of our 
treating the tariff as a public question but because 
he has also, in deciding what his own opinion is, 
evidently taken account of the way public opinion 
has been moving since he left us. During the 
years of his silence, the Progressive attitude on 
this subject, which he now adopts, was not com- 
mon in the Republican party. Any Republican 
suspected of such notions was, in fact, rather in 
danger of losing his party standing. Moreover, 
it was generally felt that any reopening of the 
tari? issue’ was dangerous—dangerous to the 
party, and dangerous,. therefore, to anybody who 
looked to the party to put him in office or keep 
him there. President Tarr is probably of the 
opinion that that feeling was quite justified. But 
President Tart, in obedience to the public demand 
and his party platform, went ahead and reopened 
the subject. Public attention was concentrated on 
it. The Insurgents in Congress made their fight. 
The outcome has been an unsatisfactory law but 
a clear movement of opinion, within as well as 
without the Republican party, toward the In- 
surgent position. Also, a tariff commission has 
been ‘set up, and that, too, has clearly met with 
popular approval. We cannot recall that the idea 
of such a commission was once advanced in any 
of the messages or speeches of President Roosr- 
VELT, or that he, at any time from 1885 until a 
week or two ago, announced dissatisfaction with 
the old log-rolling method of tariff-making. But 
he does now tell us plainly that that method has 
got to go and that we must have a commission and 
take up particular schedules separately whenever 
the commission reports on them. He even goes 
so far as to say a kindly word for Tart and to beg 
people to believe that the President has really had 
some right ideas on the subject and has done 
pretty well, considering. So President Tarr, too 
must be feeling highly gratified. 


Protection and Protected Labor 

3ut there is one class of people whose gratifica- 
tion should be greater still, and that is the work- 
men in -protected industries. The Colonel now 
admits that he believes in protection, but only to 
the extent of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, which is “ primarily ” 
the difference in the labor cost; and he is for that 
amount of protection only for the benefit of the 
American labor involved. So he puts into his 
“New Nationalism” a demand for a new depart- 
ment or bureau “to investigate the conditions of 
the various protected industries and see that the 
laborers are really getting the benefit of the tariff 
supposed to be enacted in their interest.” 

On this point we are entirely willing to concede 
originality to the Colonel’s idea. We are quite 
sure President Tarr will not dispute with him 
the credit of first exploiting it. President Tarr 
has just been telling the laboring-men out in 
Minnesota that he is against any kind of special 
legislation for the benefit of a particular class, 
whether working-men, farmers, or what not. The 
Colonel’s scheme, as we take it, is not merely a 
plan of special legislation for laborers, but its 
benefits are to be confined to a particular group 
of laborers—those, namely, who are employed 
in the protected industries. So far as we 
know, it is the first proposal ever seriously 
advanced by a_ responsible public man_ that 
the government shall guarantee good wages to 
anybody not in the government employ. The 
“New Nationalism” must therefore include an 
entirely new conception of the funetion of 
government in a republic. Apparently it also 
inecludés some entirely new political economy: 
For the notion that the wages of labor in par- 
ticular industries ean be permanently raised 
otherwise than by either increasing the demand 
or lessening the supply has not hitherto found 
any lodgment in the text-books. 

But how glad and grateful we all ought to be 
that the Colonel has drawn our attention to the 
tariff and told us what to do about it! But for 
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his fearlessness, President Tarr and the rest of 
us might have gone right on dodging it indefinitely. 


Quiet Day, Now 

A Quiet Day ought to be proclaimed by Gov- 
ernors of States lately visited by the Colonel, so 
that the people may have a chance to think about 
it all. 


Government Regulation of Tariffs 

President Tarr has come out for something 
very like government regulation of the tariff. Isn’t 
that what it amounts to—his plan for tariff 
revision, a schedule at a time, according to recom- 
mendations by the Tariff Board, and with inten- 
tion to equalize the difference in production at 
home and abroad? A little something remains to 
be done by Congress before the plan can work. 
The Tariff Board kas to learn what is the cost 
of production at home as well as abroad, and in 
some cases where it is hard to find out it would 
help. if:.the board had power to compel manu- 
facturers to produce books and papers and testify 
under oath. Congress would not grant such power 
when it provided, so gingerly, for the existence 
of the board, but a good deal has happened since 
then, and it may possibly be more obliging next 
winter. 

Then another matter: The President expects to 
recommend before this piecemeal revision is at- 
tempted that Congress shall adopt the parlia- 
mentary rule that a bill to amend one schedule 
of the tariff may not be subject to a motion to 
amend by adding changes in other schedules. This 
would mean the abdication by Congress of the 
immemorial privilege of log-rolling. 

Is it conecivable that there will be so great 
virtue in Congress? Anything is conceivable of 
Congress provided the outside pressure is strong 
enough, but it requires a considerable flight of 
the imagination to think of a Congress really 
willing to make a sincere effort to take the tariff 
out of polities at the cost even of the power of 
members to make extortionate bargains for the 
benefit of their own constituents and themselves. 

It is often said that Mr. Tarr is no politician. 
Tf he were, he would have less faith in the feasibil- 
ity of this plan. But, not being a politician, it 
is possible that he may carry it through. Com- 
paratively few of the voters are politicians. If 
all of them who would profit by getting the tariff 
out of the hands of local politicians and into the 
hands of industrial experts should get behind Mr. 
Tarr in this matter, they would get their will in 
time. But the question that concerns Mr. Tarr 
is not so much what can be done in time, as what 
can be done by the present Congress, or the one 
that succeeds it. 


Funny How Things Happen 

Think of taking such enormous pains to sup- 
press the poor old fight pictures. and then letting 
the wild and whirling Colonel exhibit his in- 
{oxicating vocabulary from end to end of the land 
without so much as a license. 


An Excellent Commission 

Two economists, two lawyers, and a banker— 
that seems a sensible composition for the national 
commission on the stock and bond issues of com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 
When, moreover, it. is known that the two econ- 
omists, President Haptey of Yale and Professor 
Meyer. of Wisconsin, have both specialized on 
railways and made themselves authorities in that 
field; that the two lawyers, Mr.. Freperic N. Jup- 
son, of St. Louis, and Mr. Warrer L. Fisuer, 
of Chicago, have both distinguished themselves in 
railway litigation; and that the banker, Mr. 
Frepverick Strauss, of New York, is also a student 
of economics, one feels that President Tart’s 
selection is pretty nearly ideal. Some of us may 
have misgivings at seeing so many new com- 
missions set up. and so much governmental work 
turned over to them—at the constant increase of 
governmental machinery and the steady widening 
of the scope of governmental activity.. But that 
tendency seems at present too strong to resist, and 
the only thing we can insist upon is that all this 
new work which the government is undertaking 
shall be given to the best men available. In that 
respect President Tarr is doing very well: indeed 
—so well that most of his appointments command 
the instant approval of both parties-and-ef the 
whole country. 
Not Proven 


“ Anpotts Look to 1912.” 
—Head-line in the Times. 


Maybe they do, but let’s not count on it. If 
they were misreported they would hardly venture 
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to make much fuss. It wouldn’t do to have that 
whole family of editors telegraphing back denials. 


Shall the “‘ Long Green” be Shortened? 

Secretary Mac Veacu does well to take the 
country into his confidence about the proposed 
changes in our paper currency before committing 
himself to the plan which, we are told, the Treas- 
ury Department has been considering for more 
than a year. He probably remembers what hap- 
pened to the attempt to change the motto on our 
coins, which was made without consulting the 
public. Everybody is interested in the size and 
designs of our paper money, and there is no reason 
why everybody should not take a hand in the dis- 
eussion. To the proposed changes in the designs 
of the notes we hardly sce how any valid objec- 
tions can be offered. It is certainly desirable that 
the face of a note should at once indicate, even 
to the hastiest glanee, the denomination; and few 
would deny that artistically the present appearance 
of all our notes might be much improved. To re- 
duce them all in size by about one-fifth would, 
as the Secretary candidly admits, be a change to 
which there might be objections; but the reasons 
he gives for the proposal seem substantial. One 
is the saving of over six hundred thousand dollars 
a year. That is the interest on twelve or thirteen 
millions, and that is a sum which even a billion- 
dollar Congress might deign to consider. A note 
more cheaply made would also, one may _ hope, 
get itself renewed more frequently, so that the new 
dollars would be, on the whole, cleaner than the 
old. They would further conduce to cleanliness 
because, being adapted to smaller pocketbooks, 
more of them would be earried “ flat” and fewer 
of them would be crumpled up and thrust into 
trousers pockets. There is still another reason, 
not mentioned hy the Secretary, why it is fit that 
the American dollar should be reduced. It is not 
now as big as it looks. In buying power it is 
already less than it used to be, and by consider- 
ably more than a fifth. 


What Weller? 
Like WELLER’s Thanksgiving turkey, I am old and 
tough, but there are limits.—The Colonel, as reported. 
What Weiitrr? Couldn’t have been Sam. 
Thanksgiving was not in Sam’s calendar. 


English Banking 

None of the publications of the Monetary Com- 
mission is likely to get a wider reading than one 
just issued on The English Banking System; for 
it contains an authoritative and yet reasonably 
brief account of the actual workings of that most 
interesting of all financial institutions, the Bank 
of England. Most of the volume is the work of 
Mr. HWartriry Wiruers, financial editor of the 
London Times, whose contribution gives it its 
title; but Sir R. H. Incris Panerave and others 
also contribute. Mr. Wirners writes lucidly. 
Even a layman ean follow the account of the 
several functions of “the old lady in Threadneedle 
Street,” and how they are discharged; and even 
a layman can feel some confidence in the opinion 
with which he himself rises from the monograph— 
the opinion, namely, that there is no good reason 
why we Americans cannot find a means to secure 
for our banks and our system of exchange the 
stability and the universal confidence which the 
Bank of England secures for those of England. 
Actual knowledge of that institution, and of Eng- 
lish banking in general, is likely, however, to dis- 
pel some pretty erroneous notions on the subject. 
One of these is the notion that the Bank of Eng- 
land has a far closer connection with government 
than is actually the case. On the contrary, Mr. 
Wirners declares: “In summing up the aspects 
of English banking, we may point, as its most 
obvious feature, to its complete freedom from re- 
striction and regulation by the law of the coun- 
try.” And he goes on to argue that “the less the 
law does for banking the better, except that it is 
desirable that it should insist upon universal and 
genuine publicity.” 


What Hearst May Do 

Speculations are drifting about as to what Mr. 
Hearst will do in the New York State campaign 
this fall. Intentions are attributed to him to op- 
pose the Tammany and Brooklyn Congressmen 
who voted for the Firzceratp rules and supported 
the Cannon machine. A good many of them are 
expected not to-run again, but Frrzgeratp will 
run, and Brother Hearst will do what he ean to 
beat him. In that effort he is likely to have a 
variety of zealous co-operation. 

As to the Governorship, some such sudden. array 
of the Hranst forces may be looked for as hap- 
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pened in the city election last fall. When both 
conventions have acted, Mr. Hearst will probably 
know which candidate he would rather try to beat. 
If the choice should be between Gaynor and 
RoosEvELT, it is possible, of course, that our neigh- 
bor may run himself. 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Governorship 

Nevertheless and in spite of all that has happened 
the World makes this prediction: Mr. Rooszvett will 
be nominated for the Governorship. He will be nomi- 
nated by acclamation. He will be nominated appar- 
ently against his will—The Wortd, August 18, 1910. 

We have not noticed that our neighbor has with- 
drawn this prophecy. Is it still good? If so, is 
it to be strictly construed, or does it include the 
implication that Mr. Roosrvett will accept the 
nomination ? 


Whose Would Be the Fault? 

If the Colonel and the President should come to 
an open breach, there would be charity broad 
enough to account their breaking inevitable rather 
than the outcome of the fault of either. It is not 
necessary to say that either betrayed the other. The 
Colonel may sincerely believe that his policies are 
vital to the country’s welfare and that Tarr is 
not standing for them—that, in fact, nobody but 
himself can stand for them with complete ef- 
fectiveness. The President probably feels that 
he has stood for those policies as he understood 
them, in the way his best judgment dictated, and 
to greater practical effect than the Colonel did. 
The Colonel may feel that Tarr owes him every- 
thing, since he made Tarv President. The Presi- 
dent can point out that he never really wanted to 
be President: also, that to make him President 
in name only would not have been particularly 
flattering or obliging. He might ask, in plain 
language, what the Colonel had really expected of 
him—imitation or independence? The Colonel 
eould fall back on his policies. 

One can fancy them arguing it out that way, 
as each doubtless has argued it out in his own 
mind. If they should not agree, charity might 
still suggest that temperament was at the bottom 
of their disagreement, quite as much as pride or 
self-interest. 


Nearly Five Millions 

The new census says that residents of New 
York now live in a city of 4,766,883 inhabitants. 
Tor folks who own more land than they need in 
or near New York this is a pleasing thought. So 
it is for persons and corporations who have bet 
on the growth of the town by great works of con- 
struction which only a rapid increase of popula- 
tion could warrant. So the census report helps 
to justify that bold forecast of future needs that 
led Mr. Cassatr to dare the great Pennsylvania 
Railroad terminal which has just been opened, 
and the New York Central people to’ adventure 
their enormous constructions of the same nature. 

A very great city is an extremely interesting 
human achievement, and to people—politicians, 
contractors, real-estate speculators, philanthropists, 
and officers of local government—who know the 
whole of New York and are busy with its prob- 
lems, the census report means a great deal. But 
it is the people of the smaller cities who have the 
real thrills about population and growth. New 
York has as yet no American competitor, but all 
the lesser towns measure themselves against the 
other cities of their size, and compare ratios of 
increase. When Detroit passes Buffalo, Detroit 
has emotions. When Rochester skips over the 
200,000 line and has 18,000 laid up toward a 
rating of a quarter of a million, Rochester is 
pleased and marks up various of its valuations. 


City and Country and the Census 

The trend of all the early census returns is 
favorable to the notion that we are still flocking 
into our cities. But then nearly all the early re- 
turns are about cities. The cities have been gain- 
ing people very fast these last ten years, but we 
shall have to wait for the returns about the coun- 
try before we can say that they are.still gaining at 
the expense of the country or how much of their 
gain is from that source. Even though the decade 
as a whole may show a relative loss for the coun- 
try, there are reasons why one may hope that 
there has been at least a beginning of the arrest 
of this tendency. Much is being consciously done 
and much more is being’ spoken and written to 
that end. We should set rural free delivery and 
the better roads first among the agencies that help 
the country, but the telephone is close behind, and 
the increased prices of farm products may turn 
out to be still more eeffective. Improvements in 
methods of farming work the same way, not mere- 
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ly because they mean smaller average farm hold- 
ings, but because they make farming itself more 
attractive than it was when in a cruder state. 
The better things are done, the better people like 
the doing of them. 

The Maine Farmer, however, has struck a rather 
unusual not? on this general theme. It has aetu- 
ally had a word to say in defence of the abandoned 
farm in the East, and in reproof of people who 
hold that to take up the abandoned farm and try 
to make it pay again is always the right thing to 
do. The Farmer holds that when farms are aban- 
doned there is usually good reason; it is in aeccord- 
ance with the law of demand and supply. It 
contends that Maine farmers, for example, are pro- 
ducing about what they are really called on to 
produce, and that to encourage more farming in 
Maine is to encourage overproduction; that it is 
thus unfair to those farmers who, as things stand, 
are managing to make a living, but who would 
suffer from an increase of competition. 

There is some sense in this, of course, and there 
are, of course, two sides to the whole question of 
city and country. The country-bred man gains 
something from coming into town; the city Jweller 
gains something from getting out in the country. 
If country life needs improving and making more 
attractive, so does city life; and it is quite as rea- 
sonable to expect to see both improve together as 
it is to see one improved at the expense of the 
other. Still, the desirability of getting the poor 
and overcrowded of the cities into rural oceupa- 
tions is not to be denied; and there ought to be 
more agencies working directly to this end. 


Two Misses 
Next to the drink curse, the carrying of pistols in 
our country is the greatest evil.—Washington Post. 


Neither of them is the greatest evil. 


The Crops and the Banks 

It is announced that the banks are fully prepared 
to furnish the money to handle this year’s crops. 
We are glad to hear it. It is not always the case. 
They do not always have the money on hand, free 
from other uses; and when they have it they do 
not always have it in the right place at the right 
time. The explanation of this year’s preparedness, 
however, goes far to destroy the comfort of it. 
The New Yerk reserve banks have simply found 
it impracticable to invest safely and profitably the 
money sent in to them from the West and South. 
Much of it has accordingly gone back West and 
South, and some of it is still idle in the reserve 
banks. Accident, therefore, rather than _ fore- 
thought and good management, is responsible for 
the situation’s being what it always should be at 
this time of year. For every year at this time the 
banks have practically the same thing to do, har- 
vests of all sorts being fairly regular, and autumn 
being the harvest season. 

It may be ridiculous optimism, but we can’t help 
believing that after a while this country will get 
tired of leaving the state of its money-market to 
ehance and irresponsible manipulation, and will 
provide the means to regulate it in accordance with 
the needs of industry and business. 


Acknowledgments 

The Dog Days and the Silly Season might have 
been pretty dreadful this year if it had not been 
for the labors of the Associate Editor on the road. 
When one got off the trail of his discourse the 
next topic was the matrimonial intentions of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. Another topic favored by 
some contemporaries was the possibility of re- 
uniting a couple lately separated. It proper 
that we should realize, gratefully, what we 
been spared in the exhaustive, day-by-day dis- 
cussion of subjects like these, by the circumstance 
that the Associate Editor selected a dull time to 
project his political hopes and fancies upon the 
waiting West. 
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Ministerial Salaries 

According to a new government bulletin the 
ministerial profession is not in so bad a case in 
this day and generation as we are sometimes led 
to suppose. In 1906 there were 164,830 Christian 
ministers in the United States; they were increas- 
ing at the rate of about 4,000 a year, and they 


were paid an average salary of $663. It is esti- 
mated that this year a hundred million dollars 


will be paid in this country for ministers’ salaries, 
and twice as much for maintenance of 
churches, missions, extensions, and congregational 
expenses. Three hundred millions is a fair sum 
of money—twice the cost of the pension list; 
more than our annual payment for new auto- 
mobiles. 
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What We Need 

“ Docror,” said one of those self-centred ladies who 
are always extracting opinions gratis from the medical 
profession, “ what do you consider the best food as 
a constancy 7” 

* Hope, madam,” returned the Doctor, promptly, 
“at all times and in all places. Not a_ senseless 
optimism, but a_ self-respecting Hope. Heaven and 
Nature intended it to be the chief pabulum of the 
race.” The table dared not smile, and the Doctor, 
having secured a few minutes’ immunity, declined 
“ wholesome ” prefaces, and fell upon a robust break- 


fast. of bacon and eggs, waffles, and hot rolls. The 


lady regarded him wistfully, for the Doctor ate 
with appetizing gusto. A stomach long trained on 


other people’s theories concerning edibles was not to 
be trifled with, so she was fain to satisfy herself upon 
a tasteless cereal, and then nibbled a little dry toast 
and sipped a woful substitute for coffee. But the 
Doctor is nothing if not humane, so between his 
waffles he looked across at her pleasantly and began: 
“T said that because what a Doctor actually does or 
gives is infinilely less in its effect than what he sug- 
gests. This is a truth old as HippocrATEes and GALEN, 
though perhaps only in this age are we beginning 
definitely and intelligently to utilize it. Happiness is 
the substance and aim of life and living, and hope is 
nine-tenths, say, of happiness; its greatest factor; 
therefore beware of unconsciously dispensing with 
hope.” 

“ Doctor,” threw in the Minor Philosopher, “ can 
you define happiness?” The Doctor eyed him. “ I’m 
too old and wary a duck to impale myself on a 
definition or a generalization—though none’ knows 
better than a doctor, except a politician, the value 
of glittering generalities ——but as conscious and voli- 
tional beings we are all, in a sense and measure, ecrea- 
tive. so that every man must create and shape his 
own happiness. You might ask our collegian for a 
definition, however; for what is youth worth without 
hideous rashness?” 

Thus challenged, the collegian paused, yet said 
valiantly, “ Happiness is getting what you want.” 
Then he had the grace to blush to the eves as he 
fixed them on a fair face opposite. But at this the 
table laughed and demurred. ‘ That statement will 
bear as many qualifications as Mr. Henry JAMES 
generally bestows on one of his,” objected the Minor 
Philosopher, who sometimes discusses with the Liter- 
ary Lady the relative merits of present-day literature. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “ pressed home, that defini- 
tion will evaporate in qualifications; there’ll be 
nothing left. For to apply our tiny individual in- 
telligence in the sense of ‘ getting what we want,’ to 
the comparatively infinite sum-total of life, would be 
horribly dangerous if not necessarily fatal; it would 
mean to focus the thunderbolt, to see Zeus in his 
giory; it would more likely kill than make alive. 
Perhaps that’s why happiness is so carefully diluted. 
For who could bear unquiified happiness? No, some 
controlling principle of life must be agreed upon, be- 
fore we can talk of ‘ getting what we want.’ ” 

“T meant, of course, other things being equal,” pro- 
tested the collegian. 

* But what things, what equalization? That’s the 
question,” said the Doctor, blandly. “ Things are not 
equal, and I, as a medical man and an instructor, see 
that it’s high time to eall a halt. That’s why I’m 
taxed with weleoming too kindly all these ‘ move- 
ments * that tend to emphasize mind—or will, rather 
—in its relation to life and conduct. The meta- 
physies may be erude, and the knowledge naive and 
insufficient, but everything, and every truth, has its 
beginning, and beginnings are apt to be small, and are 
generally attended with no little waste of energy.” 
He paused, and looked hard at the Minor Philosopher, 
who nodded, as if to say, “ Go on.” 

* All weakness, whether individual or national, is 
from within out,” pursued the Doctor. ‘ There is 
wide-spread impatience with slow modes of living, to 
the great detriment of honesty,” he added, dryly. 
“There is cowardice in confronting life; there is too 
much insanity; there are too many suicides, and often 
among people who have much to live for. We all 
know the old saw, * while there’s life, there’s hope.’ It 
would be truer to say, ‘while there’s hope, there’s 
life*; for a hopeless individual is practically dead. Im- 
patient of present conditions, despairing of the future, 
no longer willing to live, the suicide reaps the fruit 
of his thoughts in the base final act. For feeling and 
thought are potentially acts, manifestations of one 
and the same energy, like vapor, fluid, and substance: 
so that he who takes care of his feelings and thoughts 
may almost leave his acts to take care of themselves.” 
The Doctor looked round about the attentive table. 
* All this is old and platitudinous, but that’s just it: 
if we would live wisely and well, we can’t dispense 
with platitudes any more than with fresh air. We 
Americans have terribly over-emphasized the material 
side of life, forgetting the fine things of the mind, and 
worse than forgetting the finer things of the spirit. 
In our frantic eagerness to make a living, we are for- 
getting how to live. We are trying to live by bread 
alone. In our eraze for tangible ‘ results ’—that. is, 
the attainment of material ends—-we entirely overlook 
and ignore the fact. that ‘results’ are but a solidify- 
ing of far subtler and more comprehensive energies, 
energies which are as viewless as the winds. Over and 
against directly nutritive foods there are many more 
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which are indirectly so, whose province seems to be 
to predispose the digestive organs to do their work 
more agreeably, variedly, and better. The consequence 
is, not only prolongation of life, but greatly increased 
vigor and activity. For next to the national folly of 
bolting our food ”“—the table quailed visibly, seeing 
that the Doctor is among the first to come and the 
last to go—* comes the mistake of a too rigorous and 
exclusive diet. And the analogy holds true of the 
mind; many of its best and most life-producing nu- 
trients are indirect, and are values that can never be 
‘converted into cash.’ I’m the last man in the world 
to underrate ‘useful information, but we can’t have 
useful information worth the term, unless we have 
an atmosphere of imagination and spirituality which 
alone keeps useful information alive. What are we 
doing to preserve and increase imagination and 
spirituality—the chief forces of conscious and_voli- 
tional life? For imagination is the projective quality 
of the mind, its instinct for the truth; and spiritual- 
ity, spiritual vision, is the very essence of truth and 
courage. No men have worked harder, achieved more, 
suffered more cheerfully, or died better if need were, 
than they who have perceived some ‘far-off divine 
event,’ who have had ‘the vision of the Almighty.’ ” 
The Doctor had warmed up considerably now. * Your 
doctor is a true father-confessor,” he pursued, 
“knowing all the family secrets. I often go into 
homes rich in every modern material convenience, but 
bare mentally, and often steeped in spiritual squalor. 
Are our teaching and education and civilization pro- 
ducing the one thing needful—character? The colle- 
gian looked blank just now when I mentioned imagi- 
nation and spirituality. so Vl put what I said into 
other terms. We speak of ‘creative genius’ as it is 
shown in the Odyssey and King Lear, saying 
they are mighty works of the imagination. Analyzed, 
they bespeak observation, discrimination, and corre- 
lation—in other words, perception, reflection, and 
choice, and re-formation; the giving out of life in 
new forms. But there is no scientific work, nor any 
scientific device, that does not show precisely the 
same qualities. There are diversities of operations, 
but the same spirit; and the thing is to retain the 
spirit. We are unconsciously trying to retain the 
effects while dispensing with the essence. We are now 
supposed to be treating the body and mind ‘ scientific- 
ally’; but it is the science of mechanics only that is 
being mistakenly applied to both; yet they are not 
mechanisms, but living organisms, and a_ secret of 
life is a secret still. I say that when a young man 
takes his life, his education was radically wrong; faith 
and courage, imagination and spirituality, had not 
been rightly educed and strengthened in him. And 
when three-fourths—isn’t it?—of our criminals are 
young, and not for the most part either illiterate or 
of the lowest type, I say there is something fearfully 
wrong, and that it behooves the young to consider it, 
and find out the remedy. The truth is, we must 
put back into our systems of education the incal- 
culable values we’ve been unconsciously eliminating, 
hope, happiness, courage—the effects of imagination 
and spirituality. The will to live and win, if it may 
be; the will to live, no matter what or how much we 
lose; to draw courage from failure and inspiration 
from defeat may be paradoxical, but it’s manhood, 
it’s life.” 





Correspondence 


RECORDER SMYTHE 
Curcaco, Itx., August 25, 19To. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Mr. Inglis’s estimate of Recorder Smythe, in 
his Buchanan murder story in HARPER’S WEEKLY of 
August 13th, exactly accords with my own. 

Recorder Smythe was regarded as a hard judge, and 
so [| presume he was, tested only by the severe sen- 
tences he imposed. But I knew him well enough to 
meet him in frank intercourse, and I have always be- 
lieved that his severity, whether mistaken or not, 
sprang from a pure sense of duty and not from heart- 
less indifference. This came out very pointedly at 
one interview I had with him not long after he had 
imposed several severe sentences on professional 
criminals; and, in telling me how strongly he felt the 
necessity for that manner of administering the 
criminal law, he spoke with the deepest feeling of the 
possible circumstances which had brought those men 
finally to the bar as something over which they might 
not quite have had control; and, in contrasting his 
sympathy for them as men with his harshness toward 
them as convicts, his eyes grew red and the tears 
welled up. When he shed tears, it was no play-acting. 

The characterization of Charlie Brooke in the same 
story seems to me to describe the man well in every 
respect, except that certain lack of a sense of respon- 
sibility which alone prevented him, in my judgment, 
from being one of the great leaders of the New York 
bar. I am, sir, 

Louis F. Post. 


THE BIBLE IN CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


TRENTON, OnT. August 8, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—I live, as you will notice, at Trenton, a town 
of five thousand population, on the main line of the 
Grand Trunk Railway system, of which a New-Yorker, 
viz., Charles M. Hays, is General Manager, ete. 
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Trenton is just one hundred miles east of Toronto. 


I lived in New York City for a few years, and I 
noticed then that most New-Yorkers had heard of 
Toronto and Montreal, but that was about the extent 
of their Canadian geography. Well, I am_ getting 
away from my subject. The article I refer to is 
about the objections of the Roman Catholics out in a 
few of your Western States, not wanting the Bible 
read or any religious exercises before the beginning 
of the school proper. Well, in this town our high 
school is attended by about two-thirds Protestants 
and one-third Catholics, and we fix it very easily. 
The school is opened by just a few verses of Bible 
reading and a short prayer, taking about five to ten 
minutes. During that time, any of the Catholics not 
wishing to hear the principal, who is a devout Chris- 
tian, need not go into the room, but go in at the 
second ringing of the school bell. Now I think our 
Western friends could take a pointer from our 
Province of Ontario, and just give their Catholic 
scholars a second bell and roll-call, and to my mind 
it works practically to a nicety. 

Now if you think these few lines worth publishing, 
and the hints thrown out might be seen by our lowa 
and Itinois Roman Catholics, they might just try 
it and V’ll bet a cookie it works all right, just as it 
does here. You can’t make a Roman Catholic pupil 
accept any religious instruction except from an or- 
dained priest. 

I an, sir, 
KE. Martin. 


AS A BURGLAR ALARM 
PirtspurG, Pa., September 5, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your anti-Roosevelt editorials sound like the 
barking of a dog. This is exactly the effect it has 
on the American people. Theodore Roosevelt is the 
greatest champion of the people’s rights this country 
has ever produced, and he is sincere in what he does 
from the bottom of his heart. 

Your editorials only prove you to be a slave to 
the “Interests,” and as its tool you are doing the 
dirty mean work of a traitor. 

The people love Theodore Roosevelt because he is 
just, upright, and fearless. 

I am, sir, 
CuarLes WHITE. 


Whether or not Mr. Roosevelt is the greatest cham- 
pion of the people’s rights the country has ever pro- 
duced is a matter of comparison and consequently 
largely of opinion. We are not conscious of being 
a slave to the “ Interests,” or its or their tool. We 
uphold the Constitution. He who would subvert it 
is the traitor. If Mr. White had written that people 
love Mr. Roosevelt ‘because they think he is just, 
upright, and fearless,” we should have considered 
the statement to be accurate. How our editorials 
sound we cannot say, as we have never happened to 
hear them read aloud, but we are pleased to learn 
that they serve well their intent as a burglar alarm. 
—Epiror. 


THE MAYOR AND THE COLONEL 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 30, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
S1r,—Milwaukee’s old conservative citizens are won- 
dering what socialism is. 
We are wondering what Colonel Harvey’s opinion 
regarding the enclosed clipping is. 
I an, sir, 
BENNO 8S. ZEDLER, 
Sales Manager Russian Fur and Tan. Co. 


The clipping enclosed tells how the Socialist Mayor 
declined to greet Mr. Roosevelt personally because 
of “the unscholarly and unfair position he has taken 
in the discussion of the movement.” Clearly, that is 
Mayor Seidel’s privilege and perhaps his duty to his 
party. As we recall the article in the Outlook to 
which he refers, it was fuller of ignorance than of 
viciousness. The Mayor, however, seems to regard 
Mr. Roosevelt as unsympathetic with his aims. If 
he were an anarchist instead of a socialist, perhaps 
he would feel differently about it.—KprTor. 


BRAND WHITLOCK 


PittspurG, Pa., August 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—lI noticed an article in yesterday’s edition of 
the New York Times suggesting the name of Hon. 
Brand Whitlock, of Toledo, Ohio, as a strong candi- 
date for either the head or tail of the next Democratic 
national ticket. It seems to me that Mr. Whitlock’s 
training and public experience, as well as the results 
which he has produced in the arena of city govern- 
mental affairs, should be potent factors in the con- 
sideration of him as a national possibility. In ad- 
dition to this, his great grasp on sociological and 
economic affairs, as exemplified in both his practical 
work and his writings, should demand for him further 
serious consideration. 

As to whether Mr. Whitlock is strong enough to be 
considered a Presidential possibility at the present 
time, this may, perhaps, be a question for doubt; but, 
surely, as a Vice-Presidential choice, it seems to me 
that there are few, if any, Democrats more deserving 
or more capable. Would not such a ticket as Mayor 
Gavnor of New York for President, and Mr. Whitlock 
as Vice-President. be a strong one? In addition to the 
powerful personality of the two men, the ticket 
offers the advantage of candidates with strong holds 
on two of the largest States in the Union—two States 
where Democratic victories would be wonderful 
factors for national influence. 

I am, sir, 
Loui CAPLAN. 
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Colonel Roosevelt admonishes 
the inhabitants of Omaha 


He delivers himself of an idea upon 
the rear platform of his train 


A warm and rapturous 
greeting to the cowboys 





























The old stage coach, a relic of frontier days, rolls past 
the grand stand before Colonel Roosevelt at Cheyenne 





A cavalcade of cowboys, cowgirls, and Indians—Cheyenne 
revives memories of former days in honor of her visitor 


























The Colonel shakes hands with the champion cow- 
girl, who punched cows before him at Cheyenne 


In militant mood 


at Utica 


He takes his first bite at the chuck-wagon 
dinner given him by the Denver Press Club 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT AMONG THE COWBOYS 


SOME PHASES OF THE EX-PRESIDENT’S RECENT CIRCUIT OF THE WESTERN STATES 
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T made two columns and a half on 


jthe first page, with pictures by 
George Folsom—the story of the 

awful blizzard of ’88—but I’ve al- 

ways thought the price I paid for it 

was too high. Of course, it’s a great 
, thing for a cub reporter to get two 
columns and a half, all on the first 
‘page without any turnover to an in- 
side page, and with his unknown name signed to it. 
But the price! Sir or Madam, have you ever been in 
deadly fear? Think, then, of being in deadly fear 
during every moment of sixty hours, not knowing at 
what instant the small schooner that carries you, 
which has already been knocked down on her beam 
ends, may turn turtle in the shrieking, snow-laden 
gale and drown you. That was the price I paid. 

It happened quite by chance. In those primitive 
times the Sunday magazine of the daily newspaper 
had not been invented, and Colonel Cockerill, man- 
aging editor of the World, as a mere incident of his 
editorship, collected interesting special articles for a 
few extra pages in the Sunday paper. 
with a suggestion one day, and he laughed when I 
told it. 

“Just like a sword-fight between the villain and 
the hero on the stage,” he chuckled—‘ two up and two 
down, and you know who’s going to get it before it 
begias.« No, no, Bill.. Get. something. with life in it.” 

Sullenly I brooded at my desk. It was a good story 
I had offered him. I’m sure of that yet, though I’ve 
forgotten what it was about. These editors needed 
taking down. I'd do it. By jingo! I'd get him a 
story that ’d make him sit up and take notice! I'd 
go out with the Sandy Hook pilots, right now, in 
March, the stormiest season of all the year, and write 
a yarn about their hardships in getting aboard the 
ice-clad ships in a gale. Maybe some of ’em would be 
drowned. Rough on them, but all the better for the 
story. Moreover, I had been overworking in Wood’s 
gymnasium, and trained down to one hundred and 
fifty-six, too fine by far; and a week at sea would 
put on six or eight pounds. Let us be frank—right 
there was the real reason why I wanted to go on the 
cruise. 

The Colonel liked the scheme. 

“That ought to produce good stuff,” he said; “ but 
you’d better look out and not get drowned. The 
equinoctial storm is about due.” 

Secretary Nash, of the Sandy Hook Pilots, laughed 
at the equinoctial storm as an exploded old supersti- 
tion, and assured me I’d be all right. He introduced 
me to Captain Thomas Dougherty of the Caldwell H. 
Colt, a hospitable gentleman of the sea, with a grizzled 
mustache and keen, kindly blue eyes. 

“You’re welcome to go on Number 13,” he said; 
“but it’s apt to be a little rough off shore this month. 
Have you ever been seasick ?” 

“No,” I replied; “but I’m willing to take the 
chances.” 

“Why, then, you may have my berth,” said the 
Captain. “I’ve got to stay ashore this time and take 
out an oil-tank I brought in three weeks ago. You 
come down here at noon to-morrow and join the ship’s 
company.” , 

And at noon IT met my companions—James Fair- 
greaves, whom they called “ Charley Stuart ” because 
he looked every inch a king; George Waldie, a gray 
and cheery Scot with a long, deep dent in his forehead 
as a memento of the day a hawser parted and smashed 
him into the hospital for a month; also John Julius 
Adler and James J. Sayles, young pilots, but veteran 
and able mariners. They weleomed me to their happy 
family, and long before we reached Staten Island I 
felt as if I had known them for years. At Tompkins- 
ville two Swedish sailors took us off in a yaw] to our 
schooner, which lay at anchor a short distance away. 
What a. beauty she was as she nodded and rose and 
fell on the gentle sea! Her long black hull had the 
lines of a racing yacht, and her spars and sails were 
as trim as good sailormen could keep them. When we 
climbed over the side the men handed aboard a gen- 
erous supply of fresh meat and vegetables, and Manuel 
Gomez, the Portuguese steward, came aft, smiling, to 
tell us dinner was ready. We went down into the 
roomy cabin, daintily finished in white’ and gold, and 
with dark red plush cushions along the lockers. Wait- 
ing only long enough to raise the glasses, observe that 
the sun was over the fore-vard and make it so in 
proper form, we fell to, and did justice to Manuel’s 
catering. It was fine, especially the pea soup, with 
just enough Cayenne pepper and flavor of ham in it to 
make Brillat-Savarin call for some more and still more. 
May good luck attend Manuel forever. At three 
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Through the great blizzard on Pilot Boat13 
By WILLIAM INGLIS 


of A. New Yori 


o'clock on Saturday afternoon, March 10th, we got up 
anchor and started southward under jib, staysail, fore 
and main sail, and maintopsail. We carried no top- 
mast forward. George Waldie seemed surprised when 
I asked him why. 

“Pilots never carry foretops’ls,” he said, as if that 
settled the whole business. “She'll move along as 
lively as any of ’em, just the same. Isn’t she a 
beauty? Eighty-seven feet over all, twenty-one feet 
six inches beam, and drawing eleven feet. See that 
61.43 carved into the beam of the fore-hatech? That's 
her tonnage, custom-house measurement. She’s only 
one year old, and stanch enough to go round the 
world in.” 

Which she certainly was, as we were to learn within 
a few days, although there was then no hint of com- 
ing trouble in the balmy spring air, or in the golden 
sunshine, or in the scattered big white clouds that 
floated like vagrant balloons against the soft turquoise 
sky. A few miles ahead of us we saw the pilot-boat 
William H. Starbuck, laying the same course as ours, 
a big black 6 on the mainsail proclaiming her iden- 
tity, just as the 13 on our main proclaimed ours. 
She had her troubles in store, too, though no one 
guessed it on that lovely afternoon. Far in our lead 
and hull down over the southerly horizin was the 
big yawl Cythera, of the New York Yacht Club, bound 
for the Bermudas, under command of Mr. Stewart, an 
amateur but a gallant and capable sailor. From -that 
day to this no man has ever laid eyes on her, or any 
member of her company, or so much as one spar from 
her wreckage. All was swallowed by the hungry sea. 

We stood off the Jersey shore, and kept a sharp 
lookout for coasting steamers bound for New York. 
Not far below Sandy Hook we met the bark Sunlight, 
on her way to New Haven. It brings a smile, after 
this long interval, to remember how fervently and how 
often, less than two days later, I wished myself aboard 
of her. Thus does the cowardly fellow, lurking in the 
subconscious mind of us all, reproach the conscious 
ego for getting him into danger of losing his precious 
life. 

It was Mr. Fairgreaves’s “ first turn ”—that is, he 
was to take home the first ship we should meet in need 
of a pilot—so he stayed on deck and watched for 
business, while the rest of us busied ourselves in the 
cabin in a little game with a five-cent limit. The 
pilots, of course, cruised like yachtsmen; for there 
was the Italian boatkeeper, Antonino, for’ard, with a 
crew of four men to work the ship. “ Charley Stuart ” 
came down for a chat, and had almost made up his 
mind to take a hand, when we were all roused to sud- 
den activity by a hail from the man at the wheel. 

““Ste’mbo’t on the port bow, sir!” he called in his 
soft Swedish voice, full of melancholy cadences. 

“Give her the torch!” roared “Charley Stuart,” 
making a swift leap up the companionway, with the 
rest of us at his heels. Far away to the southward 
we discovered the masthead light of a steamship, a 
tiny gleam of white against the gloomy sky, with a dot 
of red beneath it, indicating that she was coming up 
toward us with her. port light showing. One of the 
foremast hands picked up a disk of iron a foot in 
diameter, with a short, bulbous handle. Bound to the 
disk with wire was a bunch of cotton waste. To souse 
this waste with turpentine and touch a match to it 
was the work of a moment. Then the man swung the 
blazing torch at full arm’s-length in a great half- 
circle to and fro over his head. The glare threw up 
every detail of our schooner as if in the light of day— 
the spotless deck, the white sails, the sharp outlines 
of the rigging, even the streaks of foam that went 
hissing past our lee rail. Suddenly he plunged the 
torch into something that doused it and left us in 
pitchy blackness. There followed a minute of eager, 
watchful, silence—two minutes. 


“Oh, the NStarbuck’s got her,’ sighed ‘“ Charley 
Stuart.” 
“Or, maybe, some one further south,” George 


Waldie amended. 

“ How do you know?” T asked. 

“Tf they hadn’t a pilot already, they’d give us a 
torch or a blue light, and we’d put one aboard,” he 
answered. ‘“ The master of a ship has to take the first 
pilot that picks him up. Confound it, there’s so much 
competition that some of the fleet go as far as Hatteras 
to find a job. Still, it isn’t as bad as it used to be. 
Not many of us go clear off to the Banks of New- 
foundland nowadays to pick up a liner.” 

“ That’s so,” said Jim Sayles. “ Do you remember 
Mike Murphy, in Number 4, the Abraham Leggett. 
who started eastward and kept, her going till he picked 
up the Great Eastern just as she poked her nose out 
past Queenstown?” 
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Whereupon we all went below and listened to yarns 
about the long cruises some pilot skippers used to 
make, in order to catch the big ships that pay the 
biggest fees, and how the skippers outsailed and out- 
witted one another. The stories have long ago drifted 
off into limbo, but the impression they made in my 
mind is still vivid—a series of pictures of hardy 
Yankee vikings, who teok their able little schooners 
half-way or all the way across the savage Atlantic, 
careless of their lives, indifferent to perils of angry 
seas and freezing blasts and seanty grub toward the 
last of the voyage, if only they could land the rich 
prizes, the deep-draught liners that paid anywhere 
from $200 to $250 each to be steered safely and swiftly 
between Sandy Hook lightship and their piers, 

** All damn nonsense, that sort of business,” 
Julius Adler, “ but they were good sailors.” 

“You bet your life they were good sailors, and good 
sports, too,” Jim Sayles seconded his observation. 
And presently we all had a tot and turned in. What 
a pleasant ship the old 13 was, with the ruddy 
glow from the stove playing over the gold and white 
of the cabin walls, and how delightful it was to 
drowse off to the music of the wind in the rigging, 
broken now and then by the clomp of a heavy boot 
on deck, and to float away at last into dreamless 
sleep in this big swaying cradle, with the last flicker 
of consciousness registering the gentle, insistent plash 
of the waves against the thin planking only a few 
inches from the pillow. Motor-boats are swift, and 
steam-yachts are rich and fine, but the man who truly 
loves the sea can find happiness only under sail. 

We had no luck at all on Sunday, for the few ships 
we saw had already been provided with pilots. We 
loafed about on deck or in the cabin, and George 
Waldie lost himself in ancient files of the London 
Spectator, which he had bound in book form. He rev- 
elled in Addison’s philosophy and his clear English, 
and he read us paragraphs now and then to show how 
closely the old author’s comments fitted modern condi- 
tions. In the late afternoon the wind, which had been 
blowing fitfully from the southeast all day, began to 
breeze up a little stronger, and the sun sank from view 
very early in a thick bank of slaty gray clouds. The 
schooner began to pitch heavily in the rising swells, 
and she gave a lee lurch now and then that made me 
glance anxiously toward the rail, though nothing un- 
dignified happened. Nevertheless, I supped: very 
lightly on a cup of tea and a bit of dry cracker, and 
turned in very early. When a landsman’s instincts 
drive him toward the berth he’d better climb into it 
quickly dnd stay in. The shifting, sliding, diving, 
charging cabin is no place for him. 

There was an angry menace now in the smash of 
the waves against the planking beside my pillow, and 
as I was speculating on whether they would be calm 
or savage next day I fell asleep. I was awakened 
presently by the sound of running feet on the deck 
just above my head, and I looked out at the cabin 
clock and saw it marked three in the morning. The 
wind had backed around to north and become so puffy 
and uncertain that George Waldie, who had the deck, 
struck the jib and foresail, and kept her under fore- 
staysail and the reefed main. From then onward [I 
dozed fitfully, awakening now and then as rapid feet 
passed overhead, and at 5 a. mM. [ sat up, broad awake, 
as Jim Sayles came down the companionway, whang- 
ing his arms around his body to warm them. The 
schooner seemed to me to be standing on her head, 
spinning around, standing on one foot, pirouetting, and 
suddenly toppling on one side—all simultaneously—- 
and repeating the weird performance without ceasing. 
Jim took off his cold, wet mittens, hung them on a 
line to dry over the stove, and held out his hands to 
the heat. He seemed at ease. He balanced himself 
as readily and unconsciously as a circus rider stand- 
ing on a galloping horse. Nevertheless, the ship ap- 
peared to me to be spinning away to destruction in a 
wild maelstrom. Fortunately, I remembered just in 
time that I was a mere landsman, and that what 
seemed to me to be the end of the world might to a 
sailor be merest commonplace, so after swallowing 
hard two or three times I inquired as casually as I 
could: 

“ Blowing up a little fresh, isn’t it 

“ Ye-e-s; a little fresh,” said Jim. 

“Ts this what you’d call a gale?” I cautiously 
continued. 

“Oh yes; it’s a living gale,” Jim assured me. 
raining, sleeting, and snowing, too, all at once. 
weather.” 

Jim took a glance at the barometer, said, “ Huh!” 
went to his berth. and turned in. Before I dozed off 
again I congratulated myself on being in a real storm 
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at sea. Hardships of a pilot’s life, eh? All we needed 
now was to “make” a steamship and put a_ pilot 
aboard of her, and there would be a story to make 
Colonel Cockerill sit up and take notice. 

The odor of coffee and the pleasant sounds of break- 
fast woke me at eight o’clock that Monday morning. 
I didn’t get up. I—er--well—rather believed the con- 
ditions indicated the advisability of rest rather than 
food. My friends grinned in sympathy. They had all 
been there. 

“Maybe you'd like a Welsh rabbit and a mug of 
ale,” suggested George Waldie, in the hope of getting 
a rise out of me. He got it. 

“No.” [T thanked him; “I'd rather have a_ nice 
chunk of cold boiled salt pork.” The words were hard 
to say, but eddd form on such an occasion demanded 
some such merry reply as an indication that the 
patient really wasn’t seasick, but merely a trifle lazy. 
After breakfast (their breakfast) pipes were lit, and 
everybody lounged about the cabin. It was near nine 
o'clock in the morning, but the sky was dark as at 
dawn and the cabin lamp was still burning brightly. 
And how she did pitch and roll! 

“It’s a queer sort of storm,” said Mr. Fairgreaves. 
“The wind backed to the east at four o’clock this 
morning, then settled at no’theast. We got every- 
thing off her and tried to set storm trysails; but the 
slush and snow flew so fast that the blocks ‘iced up, 
and nothing would run through ’em; so all we’ve been 
able to put on her is a reefed trysail on the main. 
She’s hove to now, her nose up in the wind, and rid- 
ing comfortably.” 

“Who's at the wheel?” [ asked. 

“No one. What's the use? The wheel's lashed 
fast, and she’s hove to. We couldn’t board a ship in 
this muss.” 

Curiosity is the spur that never fails to drive the 
reporter onward, no matter how unpleasant the mess 
it gets him into, I put on my overcoat and cap, and 
managed somehow to climb and. stumble up the half- 
dozen steps of the cabin companionway. The moment 
my head was thrust above the protection of the coam- 
ing | felt as if the cap, the hair, the very sealp it- 
self, were being scraped off by the fearful force of the 
wind. I dared not step ont on the deck, for one leap 
of the plunging ship would have shot me over the low 
rail into the sea. [ held on with both elbows, and by 
crossing the fingers before my face made a_ screen 
through which [| could peer up to windward. The 
rolling mountains of dark leaden water were hurling 
themselves upon us in endless suécession. The air 
was so thick with mist and fine, slushy snow and the 
spume whipped off the sea that all the horizon seemed 
contracted within a cable-length of our ship. There 
was neither darkness nor light in the air, but a sort 
of ashen, ominous twilight. Sometimes the snow 
gave way to stinging sleet that rattled on the iey 
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deck, or to thin, keen rain that flew in horizontal 
gusts and froze as it fell. The spars and rigging were 
cased in ice, and through the rigid cordage the gale 
shrieked with a sound as of myriads of shrill violins 
tortured by madmen. 

Soon all of us turned in. Up in the forecastle 
Antonino and his four men climbed into their bunks 
and slept. I, too, dozed off. The only man remaining 
awake on the ship was Manuel, busy over his big 
cook-stove in the galley. 

A crashing, grinding, brutal shock awoke me with 
a sharp pain in the legs as my feet were jammed up 
against the forward end of the berth. The vessel had 
been struck by a wave that stopped her and lifted her 
bow. Instantly the ship arose, reared upward as a 
horse rears. Before I could quite understand why my 
legs were tilting up so high and my head falling down 
so low, my big sweater flew off the shelf at the foot 
of the berth, settled over my face, and blinded me. 

Followed the crash of another giant wave, which 
met the ship as she was coming down and smashed 
her over sidewise. Down she rolled on her starboard 
side—down, down, as if she had toppled over the edge 
of an abyss and was dropping into infinite space. 
Never in all the years before or since have I felt such 
a sickening fear. As the schooner fell down, my legs 
shot out of the side of the berth, and my body would 
have followed but that I threw out my hands instinct- 
ively and gripped either side, so that I hung high 
in air, body and legs dangling, like a gymnast playing 
on the parallel bars. 

As the ship rolled over I was aware of a general 
inarticulate yell of horror from many throats and a 
terrific clattering and rattling of pots, pans, dishes, 
chain cable, spare rigging, bits of ballast, and all 
sorts of loose stuff tumbling down to leeward. So low 
did she dip that it needed only one more stroke of 
the sea to complete her half-revolution, cause her to 
“turn turtle,” and so end all our lives. She rolled 
her deck so deep underwater that the cabin stovepipe, 
which stood abaft the mainmast, was plunged under 
the sea, and a great flood gushed down it and into 
the cabin stove, putting out the fire and filling the 
room with thick clouds of steam. 

“Here we go like rats in a trap!” was my first 
conscious thought as I dangled and swung in the 
steam above the floods of green water that came dash- 
ing through the open forehatch and cabin companion- 
way and met beneath my feet. Instantly I rejected 
that form of words. 

“You can’t use a trite, hackneyed phrase like ‘ rats 
in a trap,” [ told myself. Curious how the niceties 
of technical training will persist even in the face of 
death! 

The shock of the knockdown threw every one out of 
his berth. Mr. Fairgreaves and Julius Adler were 


sprawling on what had been the lee side of the cabin 
and had now become the floor. Waldie slithered down 
near them. Jim Sayles was hurled like a javelin from 
the forward berth on the port side, miraculously pass- 
ing between the mainmast and the stovepipe, and 
landed head first on Julius Adler’s midship section, 
knocking him out for a few seconds. Without ceasing 
for one instant in his flight, Jim scrambled to his 
feet and clawed his way up the prostrate companion- 
way to the deck against the thick flood of green water 
that came raging against him. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, I doubt whether the ablest acrobat could 
have forced his way against such obstacles; but Jim 
Sayles was a sailorman fighting for his life, and to 
him nothing was impossible. 

God was good to us. The usual third big wave did 
not appear, and very slowly the schooner staggered up- 
right with another great clattering of shifting gear. 
One sharp report rang out like a rifle-shot above the 
roar of the storm—the snapping of the main boom. 
The schooner had wallowed so deep on her beam ends 
that the boom was deeply submerged, and as she sud- 
denly arose the weight of water broke off the spar 
just over the traveller. The fact that she arose gave 
us a moment’s gleam of hope, for it showed that her 
ballast had not shifted, thanks to the honest men who 
built her stanchions. 

“Let go the fore-sheet!” Waldie roared as he stag- 
gered to the foot of the companion. 

“There’s nothing to let go!” shouted Jim from the 
deck, as he cast off the lashings and took the wheel. 
The rest of the company, well battered by the hard 
knocks they had endured, slowly followed him. I 
hustled into overcoat, cap, and shoes—it was like dress- 
ing on the back of a bucking bronco—and with infinite 
labor clambered up to the deck. 

“Get below there, and stay below!” Mr. Fairgreaves 
commanded me. 

* But I ean help,” I urged, shuddering inwardly at 
the thought of remaining alone in that cabin, which 
might at any moment become my coffin. “I can bear a 
hand at something. Tl pump.” 

“No, no, my boy,” said “Charley Stuart,” kindly. 
“She hasn’t sprung a seam, and we don’t need to 


{ pump. We haven’t any life-lines rigged, and we’d have 


a lot of trouble taking care of you on deck.” 

Back I went to the cabin, to sit alone and wait—for 
what? In Poe’s story of The Pit and the Pendulum the 
victim knew that inevitable destruction was advancing 
upon him, and that at the end of so many hours his 
life would be extinct; but in this situation there was 
just enough tincture of hope to add torture to the 
suspense. Our schooner had been knocked down once, 
deeper than the beam ends. Perhaps next time— 
Crash! came a giant wave and toppled her over again. 
Was she going all the way down now, to turn turtle 
and smother out our lives? No, not this time, at least. 

















Then the man swung the blazing torch at full arm’s-length in a great half-circle to and fro over his head 
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With agonizing slowness she arose to meet the waves 
once more. The alternations of faint hope and deadly 
fear were trying. I felt sorry for Whitey. When [ 
was a boy Whitey was my little dog. He developed 
mange, so I had to tie him in a bag with a heavy 
cobblestone and throw him into the creek. Well, time 
had brought Whitey his revenge. I was in the bag now. 
There came a quick surge of panic. Surely those kind- 
hearted pilots could not be such brutes as to keep a 
poor fellow cooped up like this, to face death alone! | 
started for the deck, then stopped. Go up there and 
tell those men I was afraid? Well, wasn’t I afraid? 
Yes; but I was ashamed to admit I was afraid. That 
was it. After all,. vanity has its uses. Within ten 
minutes by the cabin clock our ship was four times 
laid almost flat on her side. Only the fear of ridicule 
kept me from bursting out of the cabin and yelling. 
The roaring and shrieking of the tempest, the 
thunder of the waves, that jarred the whole fabric with 
a shock like earthquake, made fitting accompaniment 
for the gloomy thoughts that possessed me. Home, 
friends, life itself—all seemed lost. Only one thing 
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my place and grin as best 1 could. 
to let him know what was in my mind. 

“ Blowing up any harder?” I asked him, in a very 
melancholy imitation of a cheerful manner. 

* Couldn’t blow any harder,” he replied. 

“ How soon ‘Il we get back to New York?” 

* Blamed if I know.” 

“Suppose some one offered you five to three that 
we'd never get back to New York—would you bet 
him?” 

“My boy,” said Julius, reassuringly, “we've got 
to put our trust in Providence—even if we do bring 
up at Newport once in a while.” - 

There is not enough room.on this page to describe 
the long siege of horror that settled down upon us. 
It lasted for two days and a half. One by one the 
pilots came down into the cabin to put on dry mittens 
and hang up the wet ones that were freezing their 
fingers. No fire could be made for two days; for 
should another knockdown happen, the scattered coals 
might set fire to the ship. I don’t think anybody ate 
anything from Monday’s breakfast until next day; but 

















I dangled and swung in the stzam above thz floods of green water 


remained: to meet the end quietly, without any 
cowardly complaint. I fell into a sort of mental 
stupor, while all my physical energies were concen- 
trated in hanging on to my position on the windward 
side of the cabin, my feet braced against the deck. 
my hands hooked inside the edge of the berth. Now 
and then came a lull in the fury of the gale, and I 
could hear a faint, wailing cry like the call of little 
turkey chicks strayed from their mother—peep! peep! 
pee-ee-eep! Here was food for speculation. What in 
the world could it be that made a noise like little 
turkeys? To solve that riddle immediately became the 
most engrossing thing. After much search I dis- 
covered the source of the sound: the wind was blowing 
against the companionway, rebounding from that, and 
whistling through the keyhole of the cabin door. 

A door in the bulkhead swung open, and in came 
Manuel, smiling affably and reassuringly. 

* Ah-h-h!’”’ he exclaimed, “ ver’ bad storm. Dees 
morning I begin maka da soup you lika so moch, 
Meest’ Inglees. Ah-h-h! Loavely pea soup wit’ ham- 
a-bone. All morning da soup pot on da galley stove 
she sim-mer, sim-mer, sim-mer. Den, a twenta minute 
a twelve, com da greata, beega blank-a-da-blank of a 
wave an’ knock down da sheep, an’ all my bee-yootiful 
soup is gone to , all over da galley wall!” 

He went back to the galley and began slashing right 
and left with a swab to get rid of the mess, and as 
he slashed he cursed. There was something reassuring 
in the sounds. At least, I was not altogether alone. 
A number of black dents in the white cabin ceiling 
caught my eye. What in the world could they be? 
After a time I puzzled it out: they marked the spots 
where the red-hot coals had hit when the stove was 
thrown upside down. I thought of writing a brief 
account of what had happened and putting it in a bot- 
tle, but that would look like giving up hope; so, of 
course, that couldn’t be done. One thing could be done, 
though: in my bag in the cockpit there was a razor. 
I could slip that into my overcoat pocket, so that if 
we were all lost the agony of drowning and freezing 
could be shortened somewhat. But when, after in- 
credible labor, I had managed to get near the cockpit, 
Julius Adler came below, and I had to dodge back to 








my memory as to meals at this time is vague, inas- 
much as fear (not seasickness) had driven away 
from me all ideas about food. Now and then Jim 
Sayles came below for dry mittens. He exerted a 
cheering influence, too, though his forehead was con- 
stantly puckered in a frown, as if he were wrestling 
with some deep problem. The cheerful thing about 
Jim was his song— 
“T belie-e-e-eve it, for 
My mother told me so.” 


Over and over he sang it in a low voice, very dis- 
tinetly, with that preoccupied air. The song was the 
latest popular hit at that time, and it has been long 
ago forgotten, but in my memory it stands out as one 
of the brightest spots in that doleful day. 

Toward the end of the first day each of the pilots 
and Antonino began to take turns at the wheel, so 
that at times we all sat in the cold, wet cabin and 
watched the needle of the holosteric barometer fluctuate 
between 29.60 and 29.80 in big jumps of one-tenth of 
an inch. Also, the experts debated about the nature 
of the storm, as to whether it was a gale, a cyclone, 
or a West-Indian hurricane. We did not know then 
that it was a combination of a Caribbean hurricane 
and a wild western blizzard that mingled on the shore 
and blew off to sea in combined fury. 

“Well, whatever it is, it’s the worst storm I've 
even been in, and I’ve been thirty-four years at sea,” 
said Mr. Fairgreaves. No one had a good word for 
the storm. Manuel came in and told once more the 
tragedy of the beautiful soup, and that raised a laugh 
that cheered us a little. 

A hail from the deck roused us all at two o'clock 
Tuesday morning. ‘“ Something coming down on us!” 
Jim. Sayles shouted, and as all hands tumbled up, I 
followed to the head of the companionway and stood 
on the upper steps, hanging on to the coaming with 
hands and elbows. We all stared in the teeth of the 
raging gale. The gale was shrieking louder than ever, 
its fierce fury heightened by the pitchy blackness. 

“What is it—a steamship?’ I yelled at George 
Waldie. 

“No; it’s worse than that!” he shouted in my ear. 


It would never do 


























































































It’s a sailing-vessel, and she’s as helpless as we are. 
We're both hove to, and as she’s drifting to leeward 
faster than we are, the sea may pile her up on our 
bow— Better give her the torch, Jim!” 

Jim Sayles saturated and lit the torch, and swung 
it in great half-cireles over his head. Then, away 
up to windward, I made out a tiny half-cirecle of light 
against the darkness, like a crescent of yellow 
diamonds on black velvet. 

“It’s a pilot boat!” everybody exclaimed. 

“Must be the Charlotte M. Webb.’ said 
“She was all ready to start after us.” 

Little by little the schooner was driven down upon 
us. The night was black that I could not dis 
tinguish her, even as a spot in the gloom, until she was 
close at hand. The toreh burned at intervals. 

“Now keep your weather eye open and you'll see 


Adler. 


so 


something!” George Waldie roared in my ear. “ Maybe 
she'll drift onto us. and if she does we'll all stand 


by with fenders to keep the two vessels from grind- 
ing each other to pieces. If the masts carry away, 
you jump for the cabin, or they'll smash you to bits.” 

But she didn’t come aboard of us, after all. She 
swung past some hundred yards or so to leeward, a 
mere blur rising and falling in the blackness, faintly 
lit now and then by the torch some pilot was swing- 


ing in answer to ours. Never shall I forget that 
tragic picture of brave men going to their fate. As 


they came abeam, Mr. lairgreaves called to us, * Now 
then, all together—hip! hip!” and we raised as hearty 
a cheer as we could. They must have heard us, for 
they were down the wind and not far away. Indeed, 
we fancied we could discern some sort of sound in 
reply, the faintest shred or ghost of a cheer, thrown 
back against the gale. A few later was 
swept so far away that we could not even sce her as 
a blur. Now and then we caught, or fancied we 
caught, the glow of their torch, and Jim Sayles kept 
our torch going long after any spark of light was 


seconds she 


seen. That was the last requiem for the eight good 
men on the Webb. No trace of men or ship was ever 
found. 


During the rest of that night and much of the next 
day the storm drove us farther and still farther to 
leeward, never abating its fury for an instant until well 
on in the afternoon. ‘Then the gale slackened some 
what, and we could see clouds overhead instead of the 
black wrack that had enveloped us for so long. A flock 
of Carey chickens fluttered in our wake. The sea was 
running as high as ever, but when the first ragged 
hint of sunlight began to illumine its surface the pict- 
ure presented was fascinating. IL have weathered since 





then various storms on the Atlantic and on the Pa- 
cific, but I have never seen such gigantic masses of 
water in motion. The waves were lead-colored, with- 


out crests, and appeared to be fully four hundred 
yards in breadth and at least two hundred feet high. 
Scientists declare waves are never more than seventy 
feet high. So be it. I am telling only what these 
waves looked like, the distance from summit to trough 
as it seemed then to me. 

Mr. Fairgreaves led me to the foot of the compan 
ion at four o’elock Tuesday afternoon. “Do you 
see enough blue sky.” he asked me, “to make a 
Dutehman a pair of breeches?” 

*T do,” said I. 

The storm was over. The fires were lit. 
pleasant and appetizing odors began to drift in from 
the galley. We dined that evening. Also, we slept. 
Trust vour group of men just plucked from the grave 
to eat and to sleep. At eight in the morning we were 
awakened by Manuel, who offered us a breakfast of 


Soom 


ham and eges and flaky biscuits and golden coffee 
that would create an appetite in old Rameses or 


Thoth or the great Ptutt himself. All hands went up 
on deck, where the thick ice on the rigging was be 
ginning to drip under the ardent sun.) The warmth 
and the scent of spring were in the air. 

“Where are we?” [ inquired, as we gathered around 
a chart on the cabin table. 

“Well.” Jim Sayles replied, “ remembering where 
we were when it came on to blow, we figure we're 
eightymileseasts’theast’n’ahalfeasto’thegat.” 

* Wha-a-at?” IT cried. 

“Oh,” said Jim, “it’s easy when you take it slow— 
eighty—miles—east—southeast—and—a—half—east— 
of—the—Gat ” [Barnegat]. 

And, as a matter of fact, that’s just where we were; 
for the sand and mud brought up from the charted 
depths by the tallowy cup at the base of the lead, as 
we moved along our homeward course, confirmed the 
pilots’s dead reckoning. 

When we passed inside of Sandy Hook, Thursday 


noon, the pilots were as much at home as if they had 


crossed their own thresholds. Knowing they would 
soon go ashore, they thought they’d shave and dress. 
But their hands were so shaky after the ordeal they 
had passed through that Waldie, Adler, and Sayles in 
turn gashed their cheeks when they tried to use their 
razors. We all laughed heartily at each man as he 
cut himself. A tug picked us up off Scotland light- 
ship to take us to Dover dock for repairs. As we 
were in the midst of one of Manuel’s best dinners 
we could hear through the open door of the compan- 
ion the conversation between our steersman and the 
skipper of the tug. 

“How about storm?” our Swede 
fallow bane comin’ out oll right?” 

“Thirteen pilot boats wrecked out of twenty-six,” 
came the voice from the tugboat, distant but clear. 

“God!” cried James Fairgreaves. He pushed away 
his plate and slowly rose from the table, the tears 
running down into his beard. The rest of us rose, 
too, and went away, each man by himself. 


asked. “ Every 








THE MUSICAL MEMORIAL TO THE LATE EDWARD MACDOWELL IN HIS HOME TOWN 


By Louise Collier Willcox 

















Muses and their veiled dreams in thz pageant in honor of Edward MacDowell, which was 












LET ny HE town of Peterboro in New 
\y) SW, Hampshire honored its own history 
\ YHani the memory of its greatest 
citizen recently in a_ beautiful 
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ful place, Hillcrest, the composer’s 
last home, has been deeded by the widow, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, to the MacDowell Memorial Association, 
which is pledged to make it a place for artists of all 
kinds to work in. This was a purpose which Edward 
MaeDowell, remembering his own struggles and diffi- 
culties in finding adequate conditions for creative 
labor, had very deeply at heart. It is the carrying out, 
then, of one of the dearest ambitions of his life, that 
his home should now be turned into an artist colony. 
The beautiful hillside upon which his home is set is 
dotted over with quiet and beautiful studios, and 
down by the road is the large and comfortable Lower 
House where the workers live. 

The pageant was one of the many activities in 
which the town of Peterboro joined this artist 
colony to keep alive a beautiful memory by a_prac- 
tice of the arts beloved of the dead musical poet. 

In arranging the pageant, Mrs. MacDowell, who is 
the inspiring spirit of this place, was most ably as- 
sisted by Dr. George P. Baker, professor of dramatic 
literature at Harvard, Dr. Baker, whose wide 
knowledge of all that pertains to the new develop- 
ments in the drama is generally known, and whose 
able assistance in the production of Perey Mackaye’s 
Joan of Are pointed him out as the ideal master of 
the pageant, did beautiful work in keeping the whole 
pageant in tone and in tune with the surroundings 
and the minds of the people. There was no tinsel— 
nothing garish or gorgeous in the pageant; but a few 
intimate and yet dramatic scenes brought to mind 
the tragedy and the comedy, the love, tears, and labor 
that had gone to the making of such a place as Peter- 
boro’ now is. The action, as is necessary in outdoor 
drama, was mainly pantomimic, but was sown through 


with short and enlightening speeches and miniature 
plays. The whole pageant from beginning to end was 
set to Edward MacDowell’s music, orchestrated by 
young Mr. Chalmers Clifton, of the class of Harvard, 
1912, and the lyrics were written by Mr. Hermann 
Hagedorn, instructor at Harvard, whose recent book, 
The Troop of the Guard, has brought him into notice 
as one of our most charming lyrie singers. The whole 
colony of artist-workers at Peterboro gave unstinted 
interest, time, and energy to making a beautiful and 
significant matter of this celebration. Miss Achsa 
Sarlow, the painter, a pupil of William Chase and 
Lucien Simon, designed costumes and invented and 
made properties. Miss Gwendolyn Valentine, dancer 
of the Fritzi Scheff Company, who had had charge of 
the dancing in the Harvard production of Joan of 
Are, led the dancing: Mr. H. Brooks, day choir- 
master of St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, and leader of 
the Peterboro Choral Club, trained and led the 
choruses. Miss Kendal, prominent in Harvard 
theatricals. Miss Seecombe. of the New Theatre, Miss 
Baetz, Miss Bartholomew, and other professionals 
gave their services; but the real success of the per- 
formance was assured by the loving and earnest in- 
terest of two hundred or more of the townsfolk who 
carried out the programme. 

It was a festive week for the whole town. More 
than fifteen hundred people stepped off the trains in 
one day at the little station, and the hospitality of 
the inns, taverns, and townsfolk was taxed to the 
utmost. When one took one’s seat on the grand-stand, 
overlooking the stage, one saw crowds of most various 
folk. All sorts and conditions of men were drawn 
together for this out-of-door drama, from our greatest 
art-econnoisseur, to the little old farmer’s wife from the 
neighboring village who could hardly sit still for im- 
patience and kept exclaiming: “I wish it would begin. 
I do admire to hear music.” 

Stage and grand-stand were practically a slice taken 
out of a thickly wooded hill. The stage was large and 
Well rolled; its borders were made by four lines of 
small fir-trees about two feet high. Beyond these a 
firm wall of splendid pines framed the setting, and 


held at Peterboro, New Hampshire 


just at the centre of the background a view had been 
cut through, giving upon the symmetrical blue point 
of Monadnock. The green of the pine-trees waved 
against the purplish blue of distant hills. The heavy 
sweetness of the sun-baked pine needles filled the air 
with fragrance. To the left of the stage, whence the 
actors came, was the familiar log cabin where Mac- 
Dowell composed most of the music to be performed; 
the cabin which he described in one of his poems as: 


“A house of dreams untold, 
It looks out over the whispering tree-tops 
And faces the -setting sun.” 


The grand-stand itself had almost an identical outlook. 

The pageant began with a flourish of trumpets, 
and the musie of In Deep Woods and From a Log 
Cabin was used for the Invocation. Slowly from the 
central depth of the greenwood the white Muse of 
History, Clio, draped in white, white-sandalled and 
garlanded, came out, summoning her sisters, Euterpe, 
Krato, Melpomene, Thalia, and _ Terpsichore, who 
emerged from the sides, each with her dreams wrapped 
in gauzy veils of gray and dancing slowly about her. 
Miss Aldrich, as Euterpe, sang the contralto song that 
called the dreams about, “ swarming, from the shadows 
bound”; the dreams that only the years can make 
true. Miss Loew, as Melpomene, sang of the dreams 
of war, mighty labor, fruitful harvests, and Miss 
Valentine as Terpsichore danced the joy of life and 
motion upon earth. 

The scene quickly changed to an Indian idyl, the 
weoing of the young Indian chief, and the surrender 
of the bride done to MacDowell’s Indian Idyl. 

Perhaps the most effective, dramatic, and charming 
scene of all, was that of the Irish Fairing. The 
original settlers of Peterboro were Scoteh Covenanters 
who came’ over to Londonderry, Ireland, during the 
sixteenth century. The oppressions of the Presby- 
terians and Catholics by the English Church, em- 
bargoes on sending products out of lreland, the crip- 
pling of the woollen trade, were all causes of discon- 
tent. Regular Fairings were forbidden by law, but 
the scene gave us one of those spontaneous and delight- 
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The Indian wooing, set to MacDowell’s music 
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“My charming little cruiskeen lawn” 
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ful festivities for which the witty, high-spirited Irish- 
man is so happily adapted. Mr. Woolett, as the ped- 
dler, was a delightful comedy figure as he sang: 


* My charming little cruiskeen lawn,” 


to a chorus of ragamuffins, maids and lads, old men 
and old women. The jig danced to the old Irish tune 
iackberry Blossom was irresistible. A bonny 
young Irish Margaret spending her second summer 
in this country was buoyancy itself as she jigged 
opposite the Harvard class poet and the old fiddler, 
and the ragamuffins—* things of shreds and patches ”— 
were enough to transport one to the Emerald Isle. The 
entrance of the sheriff and the Puritan elders prepared 
the audience for the next scene, which was to be the 
“ good-by ” to Ireland and the departure for a new 
land. The departure of the emigrants was one of the 
most dramatic of the scenes presented. 

The musie of the scene of the Landing was the 
1620 from the Sea Pieces, and this was followed by 
another Indian scene “The Burial of the Chieftain,” 
presenting the Indian’s grief at foreseeing the con- 
quest of his race. The musie used was The Indian 
Lodge. 

Part If. of the Pageant presented Colonial scenes: 
a wedding, charmingly picturesque; a spinning scene, 
with a most charming lyric; the call to arms at the 
time of the Revolution. A delightful part was that 
of Andrew Todd, done by a Peterboro farmer of 
eighty-one years of age, who declared himself too old 
to go to war, but still able to send his grandsons and 
threaten them if they dared come back, except as 
conquerors. Some autobiographical data were woven 
impromptu into the speech of this actor who has 
watched Peterboro grow for more than three-fourths 
of a century. The working of the hand-looms was set 
to Raff’s Fileuse. The last scene in Part II. was the 
deserted farm, capped by Miss Bartholomew’s lovely 
singing of the MacDowell song, Constancy (the 
vords and music both by MacDowell) : 

“Old lilae-bushes thin and gray 
In wistful longing sigh; 

Dishevelled roses blush in vain; 
No mistress lingers by.” 


As an interlude between Parts II. and III. Miss Valen- 
tine did a beautiful interpretative dance called 
“Autumn.” The musie was, of eourse, MacDowell’s 
In Autumn, One might almost think of this lovely 
figure of Autumn as it floated out from the woods as 
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a counterpart to the 
Botticelli Spring. Tall 
and very slim and lithe, 
the dancer wore an un- 
derdress of vivid green, 
which from throat to 
bust still showed the 
original color, with vivid 
twinings of grape ten- 
drils making a rich em- 
broidery over it. From 
the waist down hung 
shaded draperies of 
blended = colors—russet, 
green, and gold, flaming 
red and: the purple of 
withered leaves. These 
draperies were all cut in 
the shape of oak leaves 
and left fluttering; her 
long hair was bound by 
a golden fillet with a 
bunch of grapes on 
either side, and the great 
shaded searf of gold and 
brown and deep purple 
was full of autumn- 
tinted leaves that flut- 














tered out and fell about 
the stage as she danced. 
In connection with this 
dance, which was un- 
doubtedly the most pure- 
ly beautiful feature of the pageant, it may be noted 
that the musie to the dance was also the most success- 
fully orchestrated. 

art III. gave the Civil War, a scene set to Mac- 
Dowell’s march Opus 24 No. 2, a scene in which Peter- 
boro welcomes foreign emigraints to her shore, and a 
Dance of the Nations. It was said that each nation 
presented. had representatives now residents of the 
town. The nations were Scotch, English, French, 
Welsh, Pole, Italian, Finn, Portuguese, Irish, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Chinese, Dane, Russian. 

The final and most imposing effect was the grand 
march at the end when Peterboro (Mrs. Bettiah 
Alexander), having received the nations, the crafts 
and industries, reviewed the historical groups as they 
passed by. 

The special praise one feels inclined to give to this 





The dance of Terpsichore and her dreams 


pageant is that it effected exactly that for which the 
historie pageant was originally designed: it brought 
together, in one emotion of civie pride and ambition, 
people whose walks in life lay separate—the artist, the 
connoisseur, the patron, the worker. It emphasized 
what all have in common, the pride in the past, the 
eare for posterity, the human reverence for beauty 
and virtue and brave qualities. 

If the great man in whose memory all this was done 
could have been there, he would have known that his 
dreams in the log cabin were being slowly realized, 
because he dreamed them, and he could not but have 
rejoiced to see the hundreds who were learning, as he 
had onee learned, that 

* Nothing satisfies the soul 
But opportunity for nobler work 
And glimpses of illimitable fields.” 























Starting work with the drill 
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Prospectors arriving at Stewart by boat from Vancouver 


Bitter Creek, viewed from Discovery Claim, where gold was first struck 


ANOTHER GOLD RUSH TO THE NORTHLAND 


RICH DEPOSITS Or GOLD HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED NEAR STEWART, BRITISH COLUMBIA, AND PROSPECTORS ARE PUSHING IN BY EVERY STEAMSHIP TO STAKE OUT 


THEIR CLAIMS, 
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$98 NOTHER Columbus among novelists 
02 has discovered a new America. He 
has had his predecessors in Cable 
revealing Louisiana, in Garland 
writing of the plains, in Johnston 
picturing rural Georgia, in Beach 
YY painting the drama of Alaska, and, 
> farther back, in Winthrop’s John 
Brent. ‘this latest discoverer, Mr. 
Zane Grey, was equipped for discovery by an adven- 
turous ancestry of frontier Indian-fighters and = by 
romantic journeyings in tropical Mexico and round 
about the Caribbean. But it is the strange regions of 
southern Utah and northern Arizona which yielded 
to him a picture of patriarchal life side by side with 
a relentless struggle for existence which he saw 
against a background of mighty mountains and cations 
like the mouths of hell, with a distance blazing under 
the fierce sun of the desert. 

The Grand Cafon itself is in part familiar. The 
Painted Desert is known of many. But there are 
other deserts and other cafions, and across the line 
in southern Utah are peaks and sand wastes and 
oases, where bygone years brought face to face pas- 
toral Mormons, Biblical of speech, and the rustler 
whose law was carried at his hip. It was a drama 
of the West, different in character as well as setting 
from other dramas which the conquest of the con- 
tinent has brought about. Men took their quality 
from the desperate struggle for existence enforced by 
the desert. Yet there was romance. And in his new 
novel, The Heritage of the Desert, Myr. Zane Grey 
tells the tale. 

Northern Arizona rises on the Great Colorado 
Plateau, from four to six thousand feet above sea- 
level, The mesas rise to eight thousand, the peaks 
still higher. It is practically all desert country. The 
Grand Caton dominates the northwestern part. It 
is over two hundred miles long and twelve miles at its 
widest, and over a mile deep in places. The south rim 
of the eafion is much lower than the north rim, and 
there are white people living along it, at the station 
Grand-Cafon and vicinity. The south rim is level and 
has few breaks, but the north rim is wild, rugged, 
broken, and in many places inaccessible. Most of it 
is heavily timbered with pine, spruce, and = cedar. 
Both sides of the cafon have the singular feature of 
sloping away from the rims, gradually down to the 
barren desert.  Buekskin Mountain, of the Kaibab 
Plateau, forms considerable of the north rim. It is a 
level mesa rising to eight thousand feet, and has a 
hundred miles of dense forest, the home of lions, deer, 
wolves, wild mustangs. Mormon sheep-herders and 
eattle-men pasture their flocks on the south slopes of 
Buckskin in summer. ‘There are a_ few wild-horse 
hunters who range the country on this north side. 

The Painted Desert lies north of the Little Colorado 
River, and east of the cafion. It is so named because 
of its brilliant coloring of sand and stone. The Moki 
and Navajo Indian tribes inhabit this section of the 
State, and the Navajo country extends across the line 
into Utah. Many of these Indians are prosperous. 
Years ago the Navajo went across the caion and up 
into the forests of Buckskin Mountain for their deer. 
But the government now prohibits hunting on the 
Grand Cafon preserve, and the Navajos are hard 
pressed to get buckskin, They are sun-worshippers; 
at least they pray and chant to the rising of the sun. 
Once they were almost as fierce and savage as the 






Apaches. 

Many of these Indians are still wild, sufficient unto 
themselves, intolerant of white men, and nomadic in 
their mode of life. They keep off the trails, in the 
recesses of enclosed valleys, where there is a little 
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water and grass for their sheep and mustangs. 
Traders and travellers seldom meet them. They are 
poor, yet do not care to trade or sell. They are the 
true desert wanderers. Mound-like hogans, which 
these Navajos have abandoned, dot the cedar valleys 
of the Painted Desert. 

Across the Grand Cajion and the Utah line the 
desert still prevails. But it appears a harsher desert. 
There are few water-holes, miles apart. Long escarp- 
ments of red rock enclose oval valleys. Some of these 
valleys have good grass part of the year. The mesas 
and plateaus support cedar and pine and luxuriant 
grass. Southern Utah is bold and barren, eut and 
ridged by sharp saw-tooth mountain chains, between 
which are rolling levels of sage. It was an unin- 
habitable country, but the Mormons made it habitable. 
They made homes in places shunned by Indians. There 
are only a few settlements in southern Utah. These 
little villages are connected by trails, through the 
sage, under the towering red cliffs, over the ridges. 
They are cut off from the world. ‘The fanatical Mor- 
mons who settled there deliberately sought the wildest, 
sternest, barest desert, so ‘to multiply ” in peace. 
Their labors were heroic. Fifty years of toil, such 
as ordinary settlers never had, have made those vil- 
lages green, luxuriant, bright spots in the déad gray 
of the desert. They were praying and working, not 
fighting men. The majority were foreign-born, of 
different nationalities, but their religion soon made 
them like one family. ‘The lawlessness came long 
after they had made the oasis in the desert, and after 
their prosperity became known. ‘Then four-fifths of 
the inhabitants were Mormons. 

At the present time the Mormons of southern Utah 
are perhaps not greatly different from what they were 
forty years ago. The women are comely, but serious. 
They speak low and they are never idle. The old 
men are patriarchal, white-bearded. ‘They walk with 
a cane, make long pipes, dream, and talk of the 
exodus and their gigantie labors in making the desert 
bloom like a rose. The younger men are lean, bronzed, 
long-limbed, with eyes like eagles. ‘lhey are silent; 
they seldom smile. They ride as hard as Navajos. 
They are expert with a rifle and wonderful with a 
lasso. Their physical endurance is marvellous. 

Imagination has pictured the desert as a waste of 
sand and stone, a dead level, an arid, monotenous 
region without vegetation or life or beauty. That was 
a strange mistake for one familiar with other physical 
aspects of nature. Reality shows the waste and dead 
levels, but also sun-scorched mountain ranges, snow 
peaks, and pine-fringed mesas, purple ecaions so, deep 
that eternal summer reigned at the bottoms, cactus 
and sage and yucca and cedar and juniper, flaming 
flowers and cottonwoods, strong and primitive human 
life, wild and savage life, a ceaseless change, growth, 
strife, and decay, and a beauty so transcendent as to 
be nameless. The wonders of ocean and plain and 
forest and mountain pale before the change, the 
mystery, the power, the beauty of the desert. 

The desert is overmasteringly silent. It has its 
storms; the winds moan and the rivers roar and the 
avalanches thunder down, but these seem not to dis- 
turb the silence. It broods on the wide reaches, and 
slumbers in the caiions and menaces on the heights. 
It is a grave. It has a purpose. It keeps its secret. 
It tells the truth, yet its very face is a lie. The 
mirage lies, the horizon lies, the distance lies, the 
color lies—it is all a lying wonder, .a thing that is 
not what it seems. Dawn on the desert is sweet and 
tranquil; it breaks cool and fresh with a rose flush 
that is a promise. Twilight is shadowy and strange; 
it is silent but it seems to have a spirit; it is spectral 
and stalks out of the cafons, from under the eliffs, 

















A herd of wild horse: near the Grand Cafion 
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over the darkening ridges. But the supreme mystery 
is desert night. It is black as ebony. ‘The vast dome 
overhead is studded with great white blinking stars. 
How calmly they shine! how severely clear! They 
live; they look down, cold, passionless, inevitable. 
These, and the black, impenetrable belt of darkness, 
and the silence, make a man think of what they mean, 
of their relation to nature and to human life. The 
desert glorifies, but it saddens and bewilders. It was 
there a million years before; to-morrow the man will 
be gone. What is a desert? It is silence, daylight 

















Where the Colorado River heads into the Grand Cafion : 


and night, sand and stone? What is a man? Where 
did he come from? Where is he going? So the desert 
makes me ponder, fills me with the sense of the 
mystery of life and nature. 

The desert is a mighty force. Its dominant character 
is ferocity. All its life is engaged in merciless strife. 
Even the vegetation protects itself with thorns or 
poison sap. The birds and animals are swifter, 
stronger, and fiercer than their species of less rigorous 
parts of the country. 

And as the desert develops them so it develops men. 
They become lean and wiry. Wind and rain, dust and 
sand, the hot blasts and the driving sleets, bronze 
the face, narrow the eyes, seam the cheeks, harden the 
jaw. Men grow silent among great heights and 
depths and distances. Where they have no one to 
help them they learn to do without help. They are 
not selfish, but they are austere. They have a kind 
of cheer, but it is like the brightness of light shining 
upon ice. They live, love, hate all the fiercer for the 
desert energy of sun and for the strife. 

The Mormon rider, like the Navajo, ean go without 
water for a long time. So can his horse. But the 
rider tries hard to find a water-hole and grass for his 
horse at nightfall. The horse comes first. It is noth- 
ing for a Mormon to ride fifty miles a day, under 
the burning sun, in the teeth of the sand-filled wind 
or facing sleet and snow. Obstacles that would daunt 
ordinary men do not check the Mormons. They are 
slow or swift, as the circumstance requires, but they 
are always sure. They do not know defeat. Their 
lives are lived almost entirely out in the open. Sheep 
and cattle stray far for the secant grass, and herders 
and riders combat the elements, spend their lives sleep- 
ing on the desert. Thus there are developed in them 
the characteristics of desert Indians. 

The Heritage of the Desert breathes the desert 
atmosphere at the outset. It was the romantic setting 
that dominated me. The cafion country was the place 
for wonderful happenings. The desert is inevitable: 
it is Nature in her most inevitable mood. Men who 
can live on the desert—that is to say, who conquer 
the’ desert—must necessarily -assimilate the desert’s 
stern, hard qualities. Likewise they must be in- 
fluenced by the barrenness, the silence, the sublimity. 

Mr. Grey’s giant Mormon guide served as a type for 
his principal character. There have been many, and 
still are, men like him among the Mormons. His 
sons, all desert riders, were an inspiration, And many 
of the incidents of The Heritage of the Desert, such 
as the stampede of the sheep, the catching and break- 
ing of a wild stallion, the descent into the cafon 
and swimming a horse through the rapids, the sand 
storms, riding the ranges, and heat, cold, wind, snow, 
and thirst, and sand-blindness, travel, hunting trails, 
the sights. and sounds—all these have been matters 
of the author’s own experien. e, 
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Training one of the field pieces in a masked battery 
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One of the company mess tents The wagon train marching toward Lake Mahopac 
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Preparing to erect the tents The tents pitched. Each accommodates two men 


AFIELD WITH THE YOUNGER SONS OF MARS 


THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY WEST POINT CADETS, WITH A DETACHMENT OF REGULARS, UNDER THE COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL FREDERICK W. SIBLEY, 
STARTED FROM THE MILITARY ACADEMY RECENTLY FOR A WEEK’S MARCH TO LAKES MOHANSIC, MAHOPAC, MOHEGAN, AND OSCAWANA, AND WORKED OUT 
MILITARY PROBLEMS ON THE WAY 


Photographs by The Pictorial News Co. 
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THE TRAVELLING PHOTOGRAPHER 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
ZAIN English authority, writing on 

ORS Tas Interesting Facts, rises to remark 
that the average number of teeth is 
ae thirty-two. We are not informed 
Re? whether in making his calculations 
he has ineluded those ostentatious 
persons who indulge in three or four 
sets. 

The average height of an English- 
man is five feet nine inches; of a Frenchman, five feet 
four inches; and of a Belgian, five feet six and three- 
quarter inches. The jheight of the Germans and 
Americans is not given by our authority, but we 
understand that the men of both nationalities, as a 
rule, reach from the soles of their feet as high up as 
the middle of their hat-bands. 

We are living in constant terror in this age of 
iconoclasm lest some one of these air-ship people, after 
a prolonged trip through the heavens, shall return 
with the dread announcement that there is nothing 
milky about the Milky Way. 

The population of Chautauqua County, New York, 
according to the Census returns, has increased from 
88,314 in 1900 to 105,126 in 1910. Whether or not 
this is an indication that natural gas is safe and has 
no asphyxiating qualities is not stated. 







We have always suspected the truth of that old 
tale of the tortoise and the hare, but it is reassuring 
to note that it is‘the speediest motor-car that most 
frequently turns turtle. 

We have no objection to labor organizations, but 
when the members of the Amalgamated Sisterhood of 
Steak-burners refuse to work for an old maids’ home 
because it is a non-union establishment, we think sit 
about time for the Attorney-General to look around 
and indict somebody for tyranny. 

They have a great opportunity to show their breed- 
ing up in the Granite State this autumn, for, as our 
rural bard hath said, 

A woman’s up for Governaire 
In old New Hampshire shady. 

If they be folks polite up there 

The present holder of the chair 

Will rise up with a courtly air 
And give it to the lady. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS 

“Now,” said the suffragette orator, sweeping the 
audience with her eagle eye, “I see Mr. Dobbs sitting 
down there in the third row—a man who has con- 


descended to come here- to-night and listen to our 
arguments. He has heard what | have had to say, and 








AN OBJECT-LESSON 


ANCIENT MARINER (engaged as instructor, but who has managed to capsize boat): “ Now, THIN, 
SORR, O1'M JIST AFTHER SHOWIN’ YEZ WAN 0’ THE THINGS YE’RE ON NO ACCOUNT TO DO.” 
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I think we should like to hear from him, and get a 
man’s view of our cause. Mr. Dobbs, tell us what you 
thinks of the suffragettes.” 

* Oh, [ e-e-ecouldn’t, m-m-ma’am,” stammered Dobbs. 
*[ rur-really e-equidn’t. Thu-there are 1-l-lul-ladies 
pup-present.” 


’ 


TOMMY’S SURMISE 


Mr. Batpy: “ Yes, Tommy, even the hairs of our 
leads are numbered.” 

Tommy (glancing at his father’s intellectual dome): 
“ Don’t take much figgerin’ to get your number, does it, 


Pa?” 





A CAUTIOUS MAID 

* IT couLp live forever on love,” said he, in an eestasy 
of delight over her softly whispered ‘* yes.” 

“So could I, dear,” she replied, returning the soft 
pressure of his hand, “but I think a few canvasback 
ducks once in a while would be nice for variety’s sake.” 


THE RETURN 
What a wondrous change is this 
Coming o’er the town! 
Seem to find a touch of bliss 
*Mid the drab and brown. 
Yesterday was dark and gray, 2 
Every prospect black, 
3ut this morn is bright and gay— 
Little Naney’s back! 


Naney with her cheek of tan, 
Lips still like the rose, 

Fit to cheer the soul of man 
Deep enmeshed in woes. 

Nancy with her beaming glance, 
Fresh from Cupid’s pack, 

Full of laughter, song, and dance-— 
Little Naney’s back! 


Nancy with the dimple rare 
Nestling in her ehin— 

That’s a place beyond compare 
To drop kisses in! 

I’ve a feeling past my ken, 
Heart upon the rack, 

Every autumn season when 
Little Nancy’s back! 


Wonder what she’ll say to me 
When I call to-night. 

Will her greeting joyous be, 
Full of glad delight? 

Will she fill my soul with cheer 
With a loving smack, 

As she whispers in my ear, 
“Little Naney’s back”? 


[P.s.] 

Well, I called on little Nan, 

And my heart stood still. 
In the parlor sat a man 

Dressed up fit to kill. 
He held Naney’s hand in his, 

And for me, alack! 
All I got was simply this: 

Little Nancy's back! 

A. SUFFERAN MANN. 
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MODEL CITIES 


INNEAPOLIS 
M having recently 
planned to put 


corner shower-baths in 
the congested districts to 
be used by small boys on 
hot days, we may hope to 
hear of the following 
items along lines of 
municipal development: 

Chicago has established 
a series of manicure 
stands on alternate cor- 
ners of her streets for the 
use of coal-heavers returning from their daily labors 
in the delivery of anthracite along the Lake-front. 


NOTES FOR 


eae 





We shall watch with interest the influence upon 
the coming generation of the recently established 
foot-baths in connection with the horse-troughs of 


Toledo, for the use of small dwellers in the tenement 
districts where the tubs are so full of coal as to be 
unavailable for bathing purposes. 

The barber’s chairs set up last month by the City 
Council of Davenport, Iowa, at the four corners of 
the City Hall Square, for the use of hurried business 
men, have been liberally patronized, 3,897 shaves and 
2 shampoos having already been provided the public. 
A special election to determine whether these chairs 
shall be provided with witch-hazel or bay rum will 
be held next Tuesday evening. The local Temperance 
Union is already in the field with strong resolutions 
in favor of witch-hazel. 

An appropriation of $40,000 was passed last night 
by the Common Council of Boston, to be expended on 
the upholstering of all the benches in the publie 
gardens and on the Common, in heavy red-silk plush, 
so that tramps passing through the city may not 
lack for a comfortable cozy corner in which to rest 
their weary heads. It was decided to rivet the sofa- 
cushions which will also be provided to the backs of 
the benches, merely as a matter of precaution against 
possible loss. 

Philadelphia has taken a great stride forward in 
municipal development by providing free publie valets, 
who stand on the corner of every third street, steam- 
ing iron in hand, and an ironing-board, ready at all 
hours of the day or night to press the trousers of 
wayfarers from the vested districts. If these are 
patronized as largely as is expected, hat-blockers and 
brush-boys will be placed on intervening corners. 

The Municipal Dentistries which have been opened 
in attractive-looking ‘Tooth-pulling Kiosks in the 
densely populated districts of Jersey City are having 
a visible effect upon the happiness of the whole com- 
munity, it being no uncommon thing to see crowds 
of laughing citizens, old and young, grouped around 
the kiosks, listening to the yells of some one having 
a tooth pulled within. 

That Boston means_ to 


remain pre-eminent in 


American letters is shown by the recent attachment 
to all city lampposts of little folding writing-desks, 
provided with pen, ink, and paper, for the use of poets 
way 


and novelists on their down-town to business. 





CITY MAN: “Look HERE, I CAN’T STAND HAV- 
ING THAT PIG OF YOURS RIGHT NEXT TO MY PROPERTY. 
I CONSIDER IT A PERSONAL INSULT.” 

FARMER: “ By GosH! THEN, WHY DON’T YE GROW 
WHISKERS ?” 


We learn that, beginning with the new year, 
rhymesters and a thesaurus will be found at each one 
of these literary stations, in order to facilitate both 
forceful and rhythmic expression. 

Thanks to the united efforts of all the women’s 
clubs in Ohio, the experiment is shortly to be tried at 
Columbus of placing vanity-bags containing powder 
and puff, face chamois, and a rouge-pot on every fire 
hydrant in the city. Owing to an inadvertence in 
drawing the ordinance providing for these things, no 
appropriation was made for mirrors, but the Common 
Council will remedy this defect at its next meeting by 
a special ordinance which it is believed the Mayor 
will approve. 

The resolution so long before the New York Alder- 
men, calling for the establishment, at intervals of a 
hundred yards along the city’s shopping thorough- 
fares, of free hair-pin fountains, has at last been 
passed, and within the next two weeks the Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety expects to have the ornamental 
little fountain basins running over with hair-pins, 
recently approved by the Art Commission, spread all 
the way from Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 


down to Twenty-third and thence over to Eighth 
Avenue. 
The Face-washing Department of the Cincinnati 


Committee of Civic Cleanliness has just reported that, 
“nce the establishment of its facial massage service 
on every block of the Cincinnati public thoroughfares 
last May, the faees of 37,398 small boys have been 
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scrubbed weekly, at a soap consumption to date of 
5,689 bars, giving employment to 344 public nurses 
and 15 water-carriers. 

The only set-back reported in respect to the Civic 
Cleanliness and Personal Order movement reaches us 
from New Orleans, where, owing to necessary econo- 
mies, the city authorities have decided to abandon, 
for the coming year at least, the public hair-brush 
which has for the past two years done duty on the 
corner of Sazerac Square and Pompano Street. It 
is still to be hoped that that which public enterprise 
is no longer able to handle private philanthropy will 
undertake, so that we shall not, after all, be deprived 
of one of the beneficent results of the uplift movement. 


FROM THE BOOK OF BILDAD 


BE wise in the wisdom of thy forebears, O my son, 
and wax thou not hay-feverish over the grass-widow, 
lest thy reward be after all but weeds, in which no 
lasting substance lies. 

Despise no man for that he whiskers wears, for these 
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be naught but side issues in the main, and if, betimes, 
they be well trimmed, preserve the balance of the 
bearer’s face. 

Blow not thine horn, for thus the motors do that in 
the end but fill the public eye with dust, and leave* 
behind no fragrant memory, but in thy gum shoes 
walk thy way, lest critics, spying thee, shall fill thy 
path with thorns. 

Let Folly fly, and waste no time in shooting darts 
at her, but rather let thine ammunition spend itself on 
Wisdom, in whose plumage rare full many a fool hath 
won the laurels of the sage. 

The wise men warn us lest we travel ’mid the clouds, 
but I, Bildad, thy sire, say unto thee no harm can come 
to heads that dwell ’mid the clouds so long as both feet 
rest securely on the earth. 

For them that sneer at woman let this thing be said: 
though nothing else be said to prove the justice of 
their claims, themselves alone are proof of folly in the 
sex that bore them. 

The way to keep the Wheel of Fortune on the move, 
my son, is simply to remember day by day to oil the 
axle well with elbow-grease, and with thy hands thy- 
self to keep the golden spokes all free from dust. 

The Ship of Life is at its best, my son, when sailing 
on the Matrimonial Sea; the captain firmly holds the 
helm the while the mate cares for the sudden squalls 
that break the stillness of the midnight heir. 

What use is there, my son, in carrying thy sorrows 
on thy back? Just lay them by; and if they’re real, 
no matter how far up thou climbest, thou shalt find 
them there to greet thee; and, if unreal, why burden 
thyself with them at all? 

Console no man by telling him that somewhere suns 
are shining, but dive down in thy well-lined jeans and 
give him that the which will pay his fare unto the 
realms wherein the sunbeams play. 

Hold wassail when thou canst, but have a care to 
choose the kind of wassail thou canst hold against the 
mad uprisings of the coming morn when Nemesis hath 
come to count her dividends. The glass too oft re- 
peated findeth lodgment in the neck of man. 

Tis said that absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
O my son, and I, Bildad the Sage, have found it true. 
It makes the heart grow fonder of somebody else, hence 
would I bid thee keep propinquity in view, lest thou 
shalt find thy love askew. 











% TLE Ninth Guards were at dinner. 

Lord Callington had edged the 
soap-box on which he sat farther 
and farther from the fire which 
roared in the centre of the circle 
of men, but Tubbetts, very red of 
*¥, face, sat on a camp-stool staring at 
22 the flames. 

He was a heavy - looking young 
man, broad of face and broad of shoulder. He had 
a fair mustache grotesquely small. 

One by one, as the heat from the fire increased, the 
other officers had drawn back till only Tubbetts_ re- 
mained, deep in troubled thought, his big hands nerv- 
ously fidgeting. 

Suddenly, above the babble of talk and light laugh- 
ter, Callington’s voice rose harshly. 

“Tubs, draw back from that fire—what the devil 
are you doing?” 

Tubbetts jumped up as if he had been shot; then 
shuffled awkwardly back, muttering an apology. 

Carsley watched him with a quiet smile on his hand- 
some face. George Brackett, seventh baronet of that 
name, turned to the officer at his side and said under 
his breath, 

“Cally is very cross.” 

“Don’t wonder—Tubs made an awful mess of it 
again to-day—seems to lose his head the moment a 
burgher’s rifle goes * pop’—rum bird, ‘Tub.” 

Tubbetts was standing now, quietly savage and 
glowering disrespectfully in the direction of his colonel 
—hig and awkward and gauche as he was in most 
things. he was sensitive to disapproval, and Lord 
Callington’s disapproval was the most evident thing 
in the world. 

He stood for a moment, then taking the steaming 
tin cup that a servant handed him he slouched over 
to where George Brackett sat. 

“Pve a jolly good mind—” he muttered, then 


stopped. 
“Steady your leaders, Tubs,” George frowned, warn- 
ingly. 


The Ninth Guards were a very happy family, to 
whieh Major Sir George Brackett stood by general 
acceptation in loco parentis. 

‘You sit down and take your soup, and please don’t 
be an ass. The old man will put you under arrest 
on the slightest provocation.” 

“This isn’t my game,” said Lieutenant Tubbetts, 
sulkily. 

The major chuckled softly, and the ghost of a 
smile hovered about the corners of Carsley’s mouth. 

“Youre an unfortunate soul, Tubs,” said Sir 
George, dryly. “ You're the victim of cireumstance. 
If your father wasn’t a banker, and if you hadn’t 
so much money in your family that you positively 
reek of honest wealth, you would not have been in 
the Guards, you would not have come to South 
Afriea, nor found yourself on a bit of wet veld being 
ragged by Callington.” 

Tubbetts sipped at his bouillon and said nothing, 
and the buzz of conversation, arrested for the mo- 
ment by the little ineident of Tubbetts at the fire, 
resumed, 

“The fact is, Tub ’”—Carsley leaned over and laid 
his hand on the other’s knee—* you didn’t start fair 
with the Ninth. There was that business of the 
drag—” 

‘LT don’t believe in wasting money,” said the other, 
doggedly.“ Beeause a fellow has thirty thousand a 
year, it doesn’t follow that he must chuck his money 
about.” 

“You hardly go as far as that,” said the other. 

“You think I’m mean when IL won’t subscribe to 
things,” Tub went on, “but I’ve been taught that 
there are two hundred and forty pennies in every 
pound—” 

Carsley turned away with frank rudeness. 

Thereafter Tubbetts sat in the circle, but not of it. 
He brooded through his dinner, listening resentfully 
to the light chatter of the men about the fire. He 
envied their ease, these elean-limbed patricians who 
could joke of danger and speak lightly of death. 

He envied Brackett, for whom no man had a wry 
word: he envied Claud Carsley with his splendid face 
and flippant drawl. There was Mainward, most dar- 
ing of amateur riders, holding the company breath- 
less with the story of an Aintree steeplechase, 

“... ‘Kink’ Mason went ahead, but Verry’s horse 
refused. . . . Over Valentine’s Brook ‘ Kink’s’ horse 
jumped sideways and fell, and I came over nearly 
on the top of him... .” ‘ 





A spot of rain fell, and another and another. 
The men about the fire seemed to be oblivious of 
the shower, but Tubs shifted uneasily, for he had the 


civilized being’s horror of catching cold. 


As the downpour increased he waited irresolutely, 
then stalked away from the fire and stumbled over 
the uneven ground in the direction of his little shelter 


tent. 


“ Thank God!” 

The ejaculation was the colonel’s, and his relief 
was shared by the others. 

“Poor old Tubs!” smiled Brackett. 

“Poor!” Callington snapped the word, and _ his 


white mustache bristled. ‘“ Poor! If he were poor, 


we shouldn’t have seen the beggar. George! he’s im- 
possible. He’s bad enough in London; he’s absolutely 
useless here... .” Z 

“Was it°bad, sir?” 

“Bad! Weren’t you there?—No, you were on the 
other side of the kopje. He had a half-company on 
the right flank. ... When the first shot was fired 
he would have bolted; only Providence put his foot 
in a meerkat’s hole and there he sprawled, yelling to 
his men to take cover... .” 

“T wouldn’t mind that so much,” said the second 
in command. “Any man is liable to lose his head, 
but old Tubs is such a—a careful beggar: he checks 
the mess steward’s accounts twice over and gets per-. 
fectly frantic if he discovers that two and two have 
been exaggerated into five... .” 

Tubbetts, lying in his shelter tent listening to 
the pattering of rain on the taut canvas, saw the 
end. 

Unless he was remarkably careful, he told himself, 
there would be courts martial and seandals and a 
line in the Army List: 

Retirement: 

Ninth Guards. — Lieutenant Algernon James Tub- 
betts. (The King having no further use for his 
services. ) 

That would mean being thrown out of one’s club 
and getting one’s name in the paper and injur- 
ing Tubbetts’s Bank, which was essentially an army 
bank. 

“T wish to heaven,” reflected the young man as 
he turned over preparatory to sleeping, “ that De Wet 
was at the bottom of the sea and the whole business 
of war... wiped out... . If there is any fighting 
to-morrow, I’m pretty sure to make a mess of it... . 
Soldiering in not my game... .” 

He fell asleep. 


II 

Lord Callington swung into a creaking saddle, and 
his horse spun round. He pulled it straight till his 
face was turned to the blue line of kopje that quiv- 
ered through the heat haze. 

A little knot of officers stood close at hand, their 
glasses fixed on the highest of the squat hills. 

George Brackett put down his glasses and turned 
to his chief. 

“ There’s a laager there, and it looks as if they'll 
stand.” 

The little column had _ halted. 

To the right the Victorian Mounted Rifles stood 
by. their horses: in the centre three guns of the 
Royal Horse Artillery waited in readiness: in the 
rear the Ninth Guards were drawn up in quarter- 
column—a solid slab of men in discolored khaki. 

“Send the Victorians on,” said Callington. 

An officer went galloping to the right. 

There was an order, the quaver of a trumpet, and 
men rose jerkily to their saddles, a hushed rattle of 
hoofs, and in two long lines the Victorians moved 
over the veld. 

*Way back with the infantry Tubs paced nervously 
up and down before his half-company. 

It was hot, but there was no justification for 
the streams of perspiration that streaked his red 
face. 

Carsley, watching him furtively. saw the telltale 
signs and made a little impatient noise with his lips. 
But he was sympathetic, for there was much of the 
woman in the composition of this handsome man. 

He strolled casually toward his junior. 

“Hot, Tubs?” he asked, carelessly. 

Tubbetts nodded. 

He did not remove his eyes from the distant blue 
line of hills. — 

“ Hot, Tubs?” 

Carsley’s voice was sharper, and the younger man 
turned. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, stiffly. 

Carsley’s eyes searched his face with frank curi- 
osity. 

“Look here. young Tubs,” he said, and. taking the 
other’s arm affectionately, led him out of hearing of 
the men, “this is going to be a tiny little fight 
not worth troubling about, and you must not get 
jumpy—” 

“ I ” 


“We all get jumpy,” Carsley interrupted. “I was 
as scared as you yesterday, but I had the luck to 
escape notice.” 

Tubbetts looked suspiciously at the other. 

“Youre tryin’ to buck me up, Carsley: you know 
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jolly well this is going to be one of those rotten 
frontal affairs.” He licked his dry lips and looked 
again toward the hills. 

““T—I don’t believe Callington knows his job.” He 
was fretful and agitated, and the trickling streams of 
perspiration became veritable rivers until his red 
face shone wetly. “I don’t believe he knows anything 
about it. He’s eolonel and all that, but what can he 
know of war? He never saw a shot fired in anger 
till this war; he—” 

“?Sh-s-sh, Tubs—Tubs!” warned his captain, with a 
troubled frown. “ You really mustn’t, Tubs! Look at 
the men: they’ve confidence enough in us—in you—” 

“But they haven’t,” said Tubbetts, fretfully, “ and 
they’d be fools if they had: they know this is not 
my game—” 

“ Right half battalion will advance by the left!” 

George Brackett came cantering over the veld: an 
officer ran out to meet him and they exchanged a 
word. 

The major beckoned Carsley. 

“ We are going to work round the right of that hill: 
there’s a sort of neck in the middle of the range which 
isn’t held. Your men ready?” 

“Wes: sir” 

* Hullo, Tubs!” 

Sir George reined in his fidgeting horse and bent 
over. 

“You'll have a chance to-day—a chance of showing 
the colonel he was wrong: don’t get flurried, there’s 
a good boy.” 

His gloved hand rested on Tubs’s shoulder. his kind- 
ly gray eyes searched the young man’s face. 

“Tm not going to talk a lot of melodrama about 
the honor of the regiment,” he went on, quickly, “ but 
you owe us something, Tubs: remember all the good 
chaps who died and how proud we are of them: 
Nevill at Albuhere, the brothers Manton at Nive, the 
fellows at the Alma. For God’s sake, Tubs, play the 
game.” 

“JT won’t run, if that’s what you mean,” muttered 
the officer, his head sunk on his breast. “I’m = not 
afraid to die, but I’m horribly afraid of making my- 
self ridiculous.” 

The men were on the move now. Extending as they 
marched, they made a long skeleton front that stretch- 
ed across the plain. 

“Join your company,” said Sir George, and his 
hand tightened on Lieutenant Tubbetts’s- shoulder for 
a fraction of a second and then relaxed. 

Tubs ran ahead. He passed between two men and 
heard one of them laugh. He could have turned back 
and struck him, although the man’s laugh had no 
connection with the running officer. 

He passed Mainward trudging a few paces ahead 
of his company, and the gentleman rider shouted a 
cheery greeting. 

* Hot, Tubs? We’d be riding at nine stone for the 
Grand Military if we had a week of this.” 

He nodded with a forced smile and heard Main- 
ward’s chuckle at his own harmless joke. 

Tubs joined his company and fell in by the side 
of Carsley. 

“Hello! Thought you weren’t coming. 

There was no sareasm in Carsley’s quick smile, but 
Tubbetts felt uncomfortable. 

They marched for half an hour and nothing hap- 
pened. 

Tubs’s spirits rose. 

“Perhaps the beggars have cleared,” he said, but 
the company officer shook his head. 

“We've got a long way to go yet,” he said, and 
Tubs felt annoyed. 

“Where are the guns?” he demanded, resentfully. 
“One doesn’t do this sort of thing unless one is sup- 
ported: the whole affair seems to be mismanaged— 
1 don’t think—” 

“Turn your head and you’ll see ’em,” said the of- 
ficer. ‘* We’re supported all right—you needn’t worry 
about that. The question is—” 

The hills were not so far away as they thought. 

Distantly they saw a wisp of white smoke drift 
lazily from the hillside, then, 

* O-omm!” 

A sound that was like the soughing of a wind 
came to them; it rose in shrill intensity. 

“ Wo-0-0-0-0!” 

Instinetively Tubs ducked his head. 

“They’re shelling us,” he spluttered, wrathfully. 

The other officer said nothing. 

A second burst of slow-moving smoke from the 
hillside and again the hideous shriek of flying shell. 

A whistle sounded and the advancing line of men 
came to a halt. 

They were in the shelter of a ridge that extended 
across the veld like a huge green wave. 3 

Carsley turned and looked back, and from the right 
of the line rode George Brackett at a gallop. 
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“Claud,” he shouted, “can you read that?” 

“That ” was a splash of dazzling light that twinked 
and trembled on the edge of the veld behind them. 

Carsley shaded his eyes and read. 

“V-I-C. R-E-P.,” he spelled as the light of the 
heliograph danced and died. ‘“ Victorians report kloot 
strongly held. Make your own arrangements,” he 
read. “‘Suggest— Look out!” 

“ Bang!” 

Unheralded by the boom of the gun or the whine 
that told of its passage, a shell burst over them and 
there was a patter as of rain. 

“Shrapnel,” said the major. “Go on, Claud.” 

“*Suggest’ was the last word,” said the other, 
coolly. “ Signaller!” 

A man had unstrapped a thin steel tripod he had 
been carrying on his shoulder, produced a mirror from 
a leather case at his belt, and deftly adjusted it. 

“ Ask them to repeat everything after ‘ suggest.’ ” 

“ Click—clickety click.” 

The man tapped the controlling key rapidly and the 
splash on the horizon answered. 

“ Suggest,” read the man, “you work farther to 
the right and occupy kopje [he pronounced it “ kop- 
pygee”’] that commands kloof.” 

“ Here, I say!” 

Tubs, an impatient audience, obviously ili at ease, 
broke in. 

“ All that ought to be in cipher. ‘These chaps ”— 
he waved a despairing hand toward the kopje— 
“these chaps can read English as well as you; it’s 
not right sending messages like that,” he fumed. “ It 
shows the whole mismanagement. . . .” 

“Silence, sir!” 

Brackett’s face, gone fierce and pinched of a sud- 
den, glowered down at him. 

“Fall in with your company,” he ordered, shortly, 
and Tubs’s hand rose to his helmet in salute. 

“ Whew-w! Whew-w! Wh-e-e-w!” 

They were on the crest of the rise now, and from 
the ground rose little fountains of earth. They 
jumped up at your feet unaccountably, and the air 
was full of hissings and wailings. 

“ Cover—cover!” yelled Tubs, but the men could 
not obey, for the ground was innocent of cover. ‘The 
line moved on, steadily, doggedly. 

“ Here, hold up!” 

A man marching on Tubbetts’s right sighed and 
leaned heavily against 
him. Then he slipped 
to the ground and the 
officer stared at him. 

“ Tubbetts!” 

Claud was shouting to 
him angrily, and he real- 
ized he was_ standing 
still while the rest of the 
line was advancing. 

He ran again and 
found himself curiously 
short of breath. 

With a quick jerk of 
his head Claud called 
him to his side. 

“ We’re in an ambush,” 
he said, briefly. “The 
Boers are on this randje 
ahead—there are some 
on that rising ground to 
the left—keep your men 
together.” 

“ Ambush ?” stammered 
Tubs. “ Where?” 

He could picture an 
ambush in a _ narrow 
lane between high banks, 
but this was open coun- 
try. 

To the right he saw 
Sir George Brackett. He 
was still a little ahead of 
the men, and he had a 
revolver in his hand. 

The whistling sound 
was terrible now — ter- 
rible, terrible, terrible! 

So Tubs told himself 
as he went forward 
mechanically, fumbling at 
his belt for the Mauser 
pistol he carried. 

“ Ambush—where ?” 

He must have asked 
the question a dozen 
times, asked it at great 
personal inconvenience, 
for his lips were dry and 
his throat sore. 

He looked round; the companies were closing in on 
the centre. There was that horrible whining in the 
air, and every few seconds something exploded with 
a harsh crash. Away to the rear there was a haze 
of blue smoke. Evidently “ our guns” were in action, 
too. Suppose they made a mistake and shelled us? 
Such things had occurred. Tubs’s lips twitched. 
Curse war! Curse all men who made wars! 

And these little jets of earth that kept springing 
up all around? One-half of his mind told him that 
if he could only dodge them he would be safe. The 
other half said, with pitiless logic, that no evasion 
was possible, because the fountains of dust were made 
by bullets striking the ground. 

Something impelled his eyes to Brackett. 

The major had stopped, and the line of men behind 
him had stopped too. He saw Sir George wave them 
on again and go down on to his knees. 

“Go to the major, Tubs!” 

Carsley’s voice was strained and unfamiliar... . 

Sir George was flat on his back, staring up at the 
blue sky. ... There was blood on his tunic and a 
trickle of blood on his lips. 

“Tell Mainward take command,” he mumbled like 
an old man and made a little grimace. .. . 

“ He’s dead—he’s dead! Mainward must take com- 
mand!” 
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Tubs charged back, bellowing the news, and Carsley 
nodded coolly. 

* Tell Mainward,” was all he said; but even as Tubs 
turned reluctant feet to the left rear he saw Mainward 
fall, shot through the heart. 

Men were going down, too . . . little yellow patches 
lay on the green among the bushes. . 

Firing . . . somebody was firing close at hand—the 
Ninth Guards, of course. His own men were firing 
at something ahead. Firing at the blue sky and the 
yellow line of the randje. 

* Bang—b-rang—b-r-r-rang !” 

Tubbetts, hands on hip, stood up, a mark for every 
rifleman, glaring at the invisible enemy, piecing to- 
gether the monstrous situation. Those people ahead 


were firing at the Ninth Guards and the Ninth 
Guards were firing at them. That seemed fair. Poor 


Brackett was killed—lying somewhere in the rear, 
staring at the blue sky with unseeing eyes. Main- 
ward was dead and young Ferguson-Pollett ... and 
that decent color-sergeant of No. 4 Company .. . yes, 
and other men. 

Seen 

Carsley spun round like a dancer, his arms wide 
stretched, pitiable surprise on his face. 

Tubs knew he was dead before he pitched sideways 
to the ground. 

“* Whew—smack!” 

A ricocheting bullet struck his helmet and knocked 
it backward. The shock jerked his chin-strap and 
made him bite his tongue. 

He looked round for inspiration, swearing help- 
lessly. He saw no officer; only men huddled in little 
groups and seeking what cover the flat earth offered. 

He was alone...in an ambush... men were 
lying dead all round him. ... He saw the face of 
Toms, his servant, pinched and gray, mouth and eyes 
open, astonishment frozen on the dead face... . 


Halliker’s column came up at a trot and four guns 
opened on the Boers’ position. 

“Tm glad you’ve come,” said Jord Callington. 

“T heard ‘your guns going. What is happening?” 

Lord Callington shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he said, simply. “It looks as if 
one-half of the Ninth Guards are wiped out.” 

Nearly one-half, for of the men that went into 
action on the right ninety rank and file and one 
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He looked round for jnspiration, swearing helplessly 


officer came out, and that officer was Tubbetts, un- 
harmed. 

They met, the gray old man and the young officer, 
and for a moment neither spoke. 

“Brackett dead—Carsley dead—Mainward 
Lord Callington spoke slowly, thoughtfully, “ and 
—alive!”, 

He looked long and earnestly at the young man 
Tubbetts hung his head. 

“Why?” The old man’s sudden fury was appall- 
ing and Tubbetts shrank back. “Why? Tell me 
that! Why should the best be taken—the dear good 
fellows ”—his voice broke and his eyes were full of 
hot tears—“ and yon to come unscathed? ... Where 
is the wisdom of God in this?” 

Tubbetts offered no solution. 


Ill 


Tubbetts’s Bank was by common acceptance one of 
the soundest institutions in the city, “despite the 
fact,” as cynical city folk were in the habit of say- 


dead,” 
you 





and 


‘ing, “ that its directors are army men.” 


When Tubs took his father’s place in the- bank at 
the end of the war—the old man had died suddenly 
while Tubs was homeward-bound—he set himself the 
task of discovering exactly why the bank was great 
and how it could be made greater. 
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In the books of the bank he found names that gave 
him little twinges of sorrow—Carsley, Brackett. 
He left that side of his investigation. “ 

The army was “not his game.” 

This he explained to such of his intimates as came 
close enough to his life to extract contidence from 
him. Yet in Tubbetts’s Bank one could not get away 
from the army or clear oneself from unhappy asso- 


ciations, 

There was a managing clerk, one Vicars, a slim, tall 
man with a quiet voice and a trick of avoiding your 
eye. 


“Tubs had tried for exactly five minutes to like his 
subordinate, at the end of which time he was frankly 
antagonistic. 


Vicars had a mysterious little smile which meant 
anything you chose to read into it. 

Tubs read an uncomplimentary and unflattering 
opinion of himself into that smile, and his attitude 
toward Mr. Viears was one of continuous resentment. 

Vicars was respectful and polite. 

“A jolly sight too suave,” was Tubs’s verdict, and 
in secret had the managing clerk’s books examined, 
but without making any other discovery than that he 
was an orderly and a methodical person. 

Three years. after the war the military 
tions of Tubbetts’s Bank were strengthened in an 
embarrassing manner. 

Lord Callington joined the board of directors. 

You may picture the scene. 

A big oak-panelled room with a long table, on 
which were blotting-pads placed at regular intervals. 


assocla- 


At one end of the table, seated under the large oil- 
painting of his father, Tubbetts, very business-like and 
immaculately dressed in a dark gray frock coat and 
white “ slip.” 

“You know Lord Callington?” 

One of the directors was introducing the newly 


appointed member of the board. 
Tubs, flushing a little, rose awkwardly and held out 


his hand, and the elder man smiled under his mus- 
tache. 
The awkwardness had worn off a little in three 


months, though Tubs always deferred to the other's 
opinion, always addressed him as “sir,” and never 
offered opposition to any suggested scheme that Cal 
lington put forward. 

When Tubs, in his capacity of managing director, 
summarily dismissed the managing clerk of the bank,’ 
it was Callington who secured that gentleman's re- 
instatement. 

Tubs shifted uneasily in his seat when the matter 
was brought up at a board meeting. 

“|. . After fifteen years of service, loyal and hon- 
orable service to the bank!” said Callington, reproach- 
fully. 

“ That’s all right, sir,” said Tubs a little peevishly, 
“but Vicars has been taking a jolly sight too much 
on himself—he practically pledged the bank to the 
support of that wildeat scheme of Vessey’s—the 
Soudanese Irrigation scheme, which | wouldn’t toueh 
with a pole—” 

“Lord Vessey is a personal friend of mine,” 
Callington, coldly, “ and so far from his great project 
being a ‘wildeat scheme,’ it has all the elements of 
a great imperial undertaking.” 

“ Hear, hear!’’ murmured the board, 

“ Sorry —of course — friend of yours,” muttered 
Tubs, uncomfortably, “ but you know, sir, we can’t 
have a managing clerk giving undertakings—prom- 
ises— 

“That I can appreciate,” admitted Callington, 
graciously, “ but zeal in the bank’s interest—’ 

Vicars was reinstated, and the board turned to the 
discussion of a dividend declaration. At the end of 
the business, 

“T would like to return to 


said 


” 


the matter of Vessey’s 


scheme,” said Callington. 
Tubs, twisting the ends of his little mustache, 


frowned. He knew that he was out of sympathy with 
the board on this matter. He knew, too, that he 
was at some disadvantage facing these men. He had 
been trained to obey them: Callington had no au- 
thority over him, for Tubs was no longer a soldier, 
but he could not shake off the sense of service. Gen- 
eral Brabington, too, he was in awe of that shaggy- 
browed veteran, yet he hated Vessey’s Soudanese 
scheme like the devil. He had an irritating sense of 
his impotence, and the irritation was not allayed by 
the knowledge that he was, if he wished, master of 
the situation, for he held by far the largest number 
of shares in the bank. 

“You know, gentlemen,” continued Callington, ad- 
dressing the board rather than Tubs, “that it has 
been the custom of the bank, in your late father’s 
time ”’—he turned to the scowling young chairman— 
“to distribute from time to time to its shareholders 
the result of any extraordinary profits which came 
to the bank. Those extraordinary profits came from 
extraordinary enterprises and were very welcome to 
such of us who had invested our moneys in the bank. 
In the last four years ”—he looked at Tubs absently 
—in the last four years, indeed, ever the 
death of the bank’s founder, the bank would seem 
to have been singularly lacking in initiative [hear, 
hear!], and at a period when, from the point of view 
of our shareholders, some form of initiative in in- 
creasing the earning power of the bank was most 
necessary.” 

“Steady dividends,” interrupted Tubs, loudly. He 
was nervous and showed it in the aggressive quality 
of his voice. “ We’ve paid steady dividends and taken 
no risks—that is the job of a bank.” 

“Whether it is the ‘job of a bank’ or not,” said 
Callington, emphasizing the words, “it is an indis- 
putable fact the Tubbetts’s bonus, which was at one 
time regarded as inevitable as a consolidated dividend, 
has almost ceased to be. I would remind the chair- 
man that the war left many relatives of dear and, I 
hope, mutual friends badly provided for. . . .” 

Tubs wriggled again. Callington was going to 
mention names—names of men he had seen lying in 
little pools of blood, men who spun round like tops 
and made strange noises when they fell. 

“Poor Brackett has a daughter who is an invalid. 


since 


’ 














Ifer only income is from the bank. A bonus would 
be a Godsend to her—Carsley left a young widow— 
you would remember Carsley, Mr. Tubbetts?—to whom 
a hundred pounds or so would make all the difference 

.. - could mention others.” 

All the time Callington was speaking the chairman 
was showing signs of increasing agitation. He was 
scribbling aimlessly with his pen on the blotting-pad, 
now sitting forward hunched up over the table, now 
leaning back in his chair with his eyes fixed on the 
ceiling. 

As Callington paused ‘lubs threw his pen down 
violently. 

‘| don’t care what you say, sir,” he eried—when 
he was flustered his voice rose almost to a squeak— 
‘1 know it’s disrespectful and all that sort of thing; 
1 know that I’m an ass, but | won’t have this Vessey 
scheme—I won’t, I won’t!” 

He thumped the table with his clenched fist. 

‘f want to help people as much as anybody—I 
want to do a turn for the wives of—of people, but 
Vessey’s syndicate is rotten! Suppose we finance it.” 

“Financing has not 
been suggested,” inter- 
rupted Callington. ‘It 
is & question of guaran- 
tees, 

“It’s the same thing. 
Tubs heard the dissatis- 
fied murmur of his direct- 
ors and went on rapidly, 
incoherently : “They 
want us to take an un- 
commercial risk; they 
want to trade on our 
credit. I know Vessey; 
he had something to do 
with a Peruvian rail- 
way; I saw it in the 
Times the other day ; he’s 
a wrong un—” 

Lord Callington rose. 

“JT eannot listen to 
this hysterical abuse of 
a man I have known for 
years, a gallant officer 
and an honorable gentle- 
man,” he said, stiffly. 

The board adjourned 
and Tubbetts left the 
room, leaving behind 
him very much the same 
atmosphere as signalized 
his exit one historic 
night in South Africa. 

“He's a fool—a_ use- 
less, boorish fool,” said 
Callington, bitterly, as 
he walked home through 
the city that evening, 
“but he shall have his 
responsibilities — brought 
home to him.” 

That afternoon a curi- 
ous thing happened. 

Tubs had an appoint- 
ment with the directors 
of the British Industrial 
Bank of Yorkshire, and 
in a very bad temper 
went to keep it. 

He had received an 
offer to purchase the 
business of the bank, and 
for an hour he haggled 
and argued with two 
Seotehmen and a_Lan- 
eashire spinner who con- 
trolled the shares of the 


” 
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“There is no likelihood of anything wonderful hap- 
pening while [ am chairman,” he said, and when she 
smiled again Tubs went red. 

She was very beautiful, thought Tubs, when he 
summoned courage to look at her—women were not 
“his game,” either—and there was a little aching 
pain in his heart when she began telling him why the 
“bonus” was needed. Such pitiably little require- 
ments she had—a new carpet for her drawing-room 
was one of the things. ... Carsley went down to 
death spinning like a top and trying to say something 

and died with a little smile... and his widow 
wanted a few pounds to buy a carpet... . Tubs could 
have eried. 
ie And of course,” she concluded, “ if there were 

a bonus, it would mean so much.” 

‘I know—I know ”—he leaned over the desk, his 
big hands clasped on the pad—* and I’m simply aching 
to do something for you. I want to—and I—I can’t 
see a way.” 

She was disappointed. He saw that when she rose 
to go. He cursed himself that he was no genius who 
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bank. “TI could break every bone in your body,’”’ said Tubs 


He was leaving the di- 
rectors’ room, having 
definitely decided not to 
purchase, when he saw something which interested 
him. 

The directors’ room opened on to a baleony which 
ran on three sides of the “shop.” Standing at one 
of the paying-in counters was Vicars. 

He watched the managing clerk as he gathered up 
his paying-in book and disappeared through the swing 
doors. 

Then Tubs walked back into the room he had left 
and renewed his negotiations. 

In the mean time there came whispers to the city 
that. Vessey’s irrigation scheme was going through 
and that Tubbetts’s Bank was behind it. 

Mrs. Carsley called upon the managing director 
the next morning, a pathetie figure of a girl widow, 
and Tubs saw her. 

It may have been a coincidence that she called so 
soon after the board meeting, but ‘Tubs thought other- 
wise. He was by nature suspicious. 

He listened gravely to all she had to say. 

“Tm sorry,” he said when she had finished, “ but I 
see no immediate prospect of a dividend. If you need 
the money badly I will let you have an overdraft 
on my own responsibility—” 

“T do not want to borrow money,” she said, with 
quiet dignity, “but I understood ... there used to 
be bonuses, you know, Mr, Tubbetts, and people 
were saying at dinner last night that the bank was 
going to do something very wonderful that would 
make all our fortunes.” 

Tubbs grinned responsive to the girl’s weary smile. 


could devise at a second’s notice some plan for her 
relief. 

“ You—you knew my husband?” she said as she 
stood with one hand on his desk. 

Tubs nodded. : 

“Yes,” he said, huskily, “I knew him—good chap 
—brave chap... .” 

He gulped something down. 

Could he not see Carsley . . . a prince of men, who 
took his arm and spoke so gently to him . . . and here 
was the one being in the world whom above all others 
Carsley loved. He would give her an open check for 
ten—twenty—fifty thousand pounds if she asked him, 
but she would not take that. . She wanted a hun- 
dred pounds to buy a carpet for the drawing-room, 
and clothes, perhaps, and he could not give it to her 
in the way she wanted. 

He opened the door for her, and then an idea struck 
him. 

“T say, Mrs. Carsley.” He was breathless with 
the splendor of his scheme; vague, too, as to its work- 
ing out, untidy of speech. 

“T’ve got a scheme—interested in something—cab- 
bage-factory. No, not that. Furniture business— 
huge profits, enormous! Let me invest some of your 
money in that—big profits, cent per cent and that 
sort of thing. Look here, you could have your profits 
in advance—” 

He committed an error there, for she saw through 
the threadbare cloak that hid his philanthropy and 
smiled kindly. 


“No, no, no, Mr. Tubbetts; I understand and thank 
you, but no.” 

She was gone before he could lie his way to plausi- 
bility. 

Letters came to him, pleading, bullying letters. 
When would the bank pay a bonus? 

He suspected Lord Callington and dis directors, but 
he did them an injustice. There were other agencies 
at work. 

Callington wrote asking for an extraordinary board 
meeting and Tubs consented. 

“We have gone into this question of Soudanese 
irrigation,” said Callington, “and unless we step in 
now another bank will guarantee the money—” 

“What bank?” demanded ‘Tubs, sceptically. 

“The Rand Bank—” 

“ They’ve got no money.” ‘Tubs was contemptuous. 

“We feel we are acting in the best interest of our 
shareholders,” said a director. 

* 1 don’t,” said Tubs. 

He was sitting square in his chair, and his under 
jaw was thrust out; he was fighting for his faith in 
his own judgment. 

Three directors began talking at once: they were 
growing angry. 

“It has come to this, Tubs.” It was like old times 
to hear Callington snap that word at him. “ We 
know you too well to accept your final word on this 
matter—we are not going to stand idly by and see 
you throw away this opportunity. I have seen you 
throw away things more precious, but you are not 
going to bungle this. Here ”—he smacked the table 
with his hand—* now ”—he thumped it again—“ we 
have got to come to a decision and guarantee this 
irrigation scheme. It means a hundred thousand 
pounds for distribution among our shareholders, Are 
you going to agree or are you not?” 

Tubs licked his lips. 

“Tm not,” he said, doggedly. “ It’s a rotten scheme. 
It’s run by a wrong un. If it petered out, as it will 
do, the bank would be ruined.” 

“ You’re a fool.” Callington was white with anger. 
“J will send you my resignation from the beard to- 
morrow.” 

Tubs said nothing, not even when, one after another, 
by growling asides and direct statements, the remain- 
ing of the directors of Tubbetts’s Bank followed Cal- 
lington’s lead. 
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Hard days for Tubs these. The resignation of the 
directors was the sensation of the day. There was 
almost a run on the bank, and every post brought 
hundreds of letters from anxious depositors. 

The day the last of the directors resigned he sent 
for Vicars, his managing clerk. 

“Viears,” he said, “how much commission were 
you promised by Vessey for inducing the directors to 
entertain his wretched scheme?” 

“Sir!” said the outraged clerk. 

*“ How much?” 

“This is scandalous, sir? I served your father.” 

“How much commission for standing in with the 
Vessey gang?” 

The managing clerk turned on his heel. 

“IT shall leave the bank at once—you shall hear 
from my solicitors.” 

But Tubs was at the door in a bound. 

“ Before you leave this room I want to know,” he 
said, and as Vicars attempted to pass he seized him 
by the throat and thrust him back into the centre 
of the room. “Stand there, you dog. You didn’t 
think I knew where the directors got all their in- 
formation from, all the fine promises from, did you? 
They didn’t get it from Vessey—he’s too wily. I know 
Vessey. He’d promise nothing.” 

The man was sick with fear. 

“IT can run you in for conspiracy,” said Tubs, “ or 
I could break every bone in your body, and one or the 
other I'll do if you don’t tell me the truth.” 

“There was no commission,” said the man, sullen- 
ly, “but Vessey gave me a thousand for expenses. 
How did you know?” 

“Tl not satisfy your beastly curiosity. Sit down 
and write.” 

Nine ex-directors of Tubbetts’s Bank received nine 
certified copies of a managing clerk’s confession. 

Nine directors accepted ‘Tubs’s invitation to a 
meeting, and they came looking rather sheepish. 

“Vicars was at the bottom of this from the first,” 
said Tubs. ‘“ He was getting big checks and running 
another account at the Yorkshire Industrial—” 

“T hardly know what to say to you, Tubs,” said 
Callington, “except that 1 am sorry. I thought 
Vessey was straight. We might have ruined thou- 
sands of people.” 

“That brings me to another. point,’ said Tubs, 
hurriedly. “There will be a bonus. ve made 
a deal . . . bought the Yorkshire Industrial Bank for 
a quarter of a million and transferred it to the Bank 
of the Empire at a profit of fifty thousand.” 

He did not say what had decided him to buy the 
bank and they did not guess. They did not know 
that it was to examine the private account of Mr. 
Vicars, sometime managing clerk of Tubbetts’s, that 
he had spent a quarter of a million, and that, having 
satisfied his curiosity, he hastened to sell his purchase 
—at a profit. 

“It’s very wonderful to me,” said Callington, half 
to himself. “Think of what has happened ... if 
Tubs had been killed and another man spared... I 
used to think .. .” 

He shook his head and Tubs grew very red. 

“ Bankin’ is my game,” he said, apologetically. 
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The Gentler View 


THE CONSERVATION OF REVOLUTIONS 
By Florida Pier 


An epoch-making event very frequently 
disappoints by the resemblance between 
matters as they were before and matters 
as they are after its occurrence. A com- 
plete and radical change is often so diffi- 
cult to discern as to dishearten consider- 
ably the person changed, while any one 
not intimately concerned might be par- 
dened for doubting the existence of any 
change whatsoever. The belief that life 
could be greatly bettered is the first pre- 
mise on which we live, so that our in- 
terest in a new philosophy, particularly 
an actively constructive one, is so ready 
that we are apt to prepare for a reading 
of it by denying all merit to our present 
mode of life and opening the volume 
anxious to change in accordance with its 
precepts down to the smallest details of 
our daily routine. We enthusiastically 
welcome the author’s sweeping away of 
what we have unwillingly accepted before 
as fundamental truths. He substitutes 
adaptations that go to our empty heads 
and make them flighty with anticipation. 
We feel that from now on all is to be dif- 
ferent, and rush ahead to his carefully 
proven theory that society acts from mis- 
taken impulses, staggers under wrong 
laws, and frustrates childishly its better 
aims. We see clearly how bungled and 
blind our every move has been, and to 
usher in the new epoch; to make its new- 
ness keenly felt, we are planning sub- 
consciously, even while reading, to lead 
a life wherein every second shall be well 
considered and deeply planned, where 
everything shall have a meaning, and by 
its outward aspect exhibit clearly how op- 
posite its present meaning is from its old. 

Then toward the end of the book, when 
our outlook on life has been refurbished 
to the point of giddy exaltation, the 
philosopher who has berated our every 
act, until we feel confident he would not 
have us continue in the old ruts another 
day, says, with a calm that grieves and 
comes near to prostrating us, that, owing 
to the slowness with which humanity de- 
velops, and other reasons—economic, pre- 
historic ones are touched on vaguely and 
discouragingly—we must do just as we 


have always done, though from the 
entirely different point of view with 
which he has provided us. We must 


marry, bring up our children, vote, go to 
church, steer the cantankerous boat of 
family life, seemingly as we did before, 
though each act is now the result of 
reasoning so deep and far reaching that 
it ought to give us more comfort than it 
does. 

On reaching the end of such a book— 
Wells’s First and Last Things is an ex- 
ample stirring in its appeal, and not 
without its humorous, human _ conclu- 
sion that “ livin’ is real complicated and 
we just got’er do our best” (the quota- 
tation is not frém Mr. Wells)—one half 
of us feels armed with a weapon strong 
and bright enough to last to the end, and 
the other half is so disappointed that in 
its limp woe it can just utter a reproach- 





ful “ Traitor,’ but half directed at the 
author. To change completely would be 
comparatively easy, the wearing of a 
meaningful habit reminding one constantly 
for what it stood, constantly pushing a 
possibly weak spirit to loyalty for The 
Idea by a staunchness in wearing the robe 
expressing it. But to compromise, to go 
to no glaring extreme—there is some- 
thing peculiarly supporting in an extreme 
which may account for the many strong 
extremists we have about—it requires 
character. To lead a normal life, holding 
all the while a new and clearly formed 
idea of life’s meaning, and what makes 
normality advantageous, requires an 
understanding of one’s adopted philoso- 
phy, so thorough as to make an insistence 
on minor points unnecessary. This after 
we had pinned all our faith on our ability 
to remember those very minor points, even 
when the reason for them became blurred. 
It has its pathos. 

The straight and narrow way of which 
we used to hear so much is none other 
than the middle course advised by conser- 
vations, worded differently by modern 
teachers, but strangely like. Abstinence 
is as bad as indulgence, and indulgence is 
not a whit worse than abstinence. Noth- 
ing is fixed, nothing can lead you through 
a homely act with honor, but your concep- 
tion of life’s meaning; nothing is made 
good or bad but by that, nothing is as 
simple as revolution seems, nothing more 
natural than our supine relief in its easy 
radicalism. Our recently discovered 
philosopher who we thought was going to 
make life such plain sailing has deserted 
us, led us up to bypaths we never sus- 
pected, and then dumped us down, on that 
spot we would least willingly have found 
ourselves in, the middle way, the ticklish 
channel of ever-changing, far-reaching 
right and wrong. To have all one’s defi- 
nite beliefs qualified by kindliness or jus- 
tice, to push one’s own prejudices from 
under one, and, having nothing but igno- 
rance with which to fill the gap, to leave 
it empty and continue standing as straight 
as though the vacancy were comfortably 
filled, this is a problem resembling our 
old one, and is not the result expected 
from the perusing of a philosopher and 
friend. It is not a result at all. It isa 
predicament, and reminds us cruelly of 
the old Italian scientists who drew up a 
solemn paper saying in words of much 
legal quaintness, which are unfortunately 
not at hand to be quoted, that after many 
years their society could truthfully say 
that much valuable investigation had been 
carried on earnestly, with results of in- 
terest to all and honorable to those most 
concerned. Now that the fiftieth anniver- 
sary had arrived, they took an accounting 
of all they had done, and announced to 
their fellow townsmen and all others inter- 
ested that they had made no definite dis- 
coveries whatsoever, but felt fully justi- 
fied in and had every intention of con- 
tinuing their work on the lines originally 
chosen. 





Yale Professors’ Salaries 


THE president’s report, as printed in the 
Bulletin of Yale University for 1910, con- 
tains some frank and interesting remarks 
in regard to the salaries of the professors 
and instructors. 

“Our scale of salaries for instructors 
does not appear to require change,” it 
says. “It is as high as that which pre- 
vails in other universities. It enables us 
{6 appoint men of the kind we want. It 
does not always enable us to induce men 
of the kind we want to stay here in- 
definitely. But this, which may seem like 
a defect, is really a merit. There comes 
a time after an instructor has been here 
for three or four years when we ought to 
consider the question of promoting him 
to an assistant professorship. If he is 
good enough to promote we want to keep 
him. If he is not good enough to promote 
we want to encourage him to go some- 
where else. There is nothing more fatal 
to the efficiency of a ‘department than the 
maintenance in its teaching force of a 
number of reasonably good instructors 
who are kept because they can teach 
moderately well, but who have little 
promise of inspiring either their associ- 
ates or their students to work of really 
high grade and who keep out from the 
faculty men of less experience but more 
promise. 

“The salaries which we pay assistant 
professors have been characterized as low. 
It may not improbably be desirable to 
raise the rate of pay for the first appoint- 





ment as assistant professor from $1,800 to 
$2,000. The case of the assistant pro- 
fessors in their second term who are now 
receiving $2,500 presents more difficulty. 
As we look at each individual case the 
payment seems conspicuously inadequate. 
Many of these men have been teaching a 
dozen years; most of them are married; 
some have families of considerable size. 
They are competent scholars and devoted 
teachers.. As individuals they deserve 
higher pay. As a policy, I am inclined to 
think that it would be a mistake to give 
them higher pay. 

“Why this apparent contradiction? Be- 
cause it is bad both for the university and 
for the man himself to make a subordi- 
nate position too attractive for a man 
who is not likely to reach the top. If a 
man after eight years’ work as an assist- 
ant professor has not proved his claim to 
promotion, the chances are that he never 
can prove it. What shall we do? Recog- 
nize his merit by a moderate increase of 
salary which will encourage him to stay, 
or indicate to him frankly that he had 
better seek his fortune elsewhere? The 
latter alternative is sometimes hard to put 
into effect, but I am convinced that it is 
true kindness. A man can get a new posi- 
tion far more easily at thirty or thirty- 
five than he can at forty. The difficulties 
in making the change are less; the possi- 
bilities open to him after the change are 
on the whole greater. He can more easily 
adapt himself to new conditions; he 
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has more years in which to build up an 
independent reputation. No such man 
should be compelled to leave Yale’s service 
with inadequate notice. That would be 
unfair to him and suicidal to Yale. But 
it is, I believe, in the interests of all 
parties, and conspicuously in the interest 
of the assistant professor himself, that he 
should be encouraged to go elsewhere 
rather than kept at home by an advance 
in salary which, however attractive for 
the-moment, is bound to be unsatisfactory 
in the long run. 

“In the case of assistant professors 
whom we have for one reason or another 
kept at Yale until they have become to all 
intents and purposes permanent officers, 
an increase of salary to $3,000 is probably 
wise and justifiable. But a salary scale 
which should increase the number of offi- 
cers of this kind does not appear to be 
wise.” 





The Indian and the Frying-pan 


THE Indian, however averse he may be 
to any kind of useful labor, is not slow 
to avail himself of a new source of amuse- 
nient. This was evidenced some years 
ago, when among the supplies sent by the 
government to a certain agency in the 
West were several hundred large frying- 
pans with long handles. These the Indian 
agent found in stock when he took posses- 
sion, and at the end of a year the num- 
ber had not been diminished. 

Thinking that perhaps he had not dis- 
charged his whole duty in the matter of 
supplying Uncle Sam’s wards with these 
culinary utensils, the agent began making 
special efforts to induce the red men to 
use them, At first it was hard work, but 
by the time he had given out about two 
dozen there came a sudden change. Not a 
day passed in which the agent did not 
have applications for at least a dozen, 
and some days he disposed of twice that 
number. 

When the supply was nearly exhausted, 
he noticed among the applicants some to 
whom he had previously given pans, and 
naturally enough he became a trifle curi- 
ous to know what use they were making 
of them. He questioned several of the 
men to no purpose, but at length a young 
buck, more communicative than the rest, 
gave him to understand that if he would 
visit a certain part of the reservation, not 
far away, he would find his inquiry an- 
swered. 

The next day, therefore, the agent rode 
out in the direction indicated. About two 
miles from the agency he noticed on the 
crest of a narrow spur of the mountain 
three or four Indians who suddenly disap- 
peared on the opposite side of the ridge. 
At the same time he heard, faintly, the ery 
of many voices. 

On turning the point of the ridge, he 
saw a crowd of several hundred Indians, 
who were shouting as if greatly excited. 
He noticed also several objects, which he 
at first supposed to be boulders, descend- 
ing the side of the mountain toward them 
with frightful rapidity. Instead of flee- 
ing from these moving objects, the In- 
dians simply applauded and _ shouted. 
Soon he saw other objects, like the first, 
descending, and in a short time the whole 
situation was plain to him. 

Having selected a long, smooth slope of 
the mountain, where there were no stones, 
the Indians had converted it into a sort 
of earthen toboggan slide, and were util- 
izing the frying-pans as toboggans. Seat- 
ing themselves in the pans, they grasped 
the handles with both hands; then, cross- 
ing their legs over their arms, they went 
spinning down the slide with great 
rapidity. 

The agent let them have the few pans 
that remained in the storehouse, but did 
not order a new supply. 





Horse Dentists 


IN every large city there are now 
dentists who devote their entire attention 
to horses, and they are kept surprisingly 
busy the year round. The equine dentist 
is, of course, provided with special instru- 
ments for the extracting and filling of 
the teeth of animals needing attention. 
It is rather interesting to observe an 
operation in horse dentistry. 

One of the instruments, called a specu- 
lum, presents the appearance of an ivory 
handle and four small bars of nickel, work- 
ing on‘a ratchet and crossing one another 
in such a manner as to form a hollow 
square that can be made large or small 
by the turning of a screw. 

Setting this device to the proper size, 
the horse dentist will slip it gently into 
the suffering animal’s mouth, which, dur- 
ing the operation, is kept partly open by a 
groom, and when the instrument is fitted 
upon, say one of the back teeth, the beast’s 
mouth is kept open as wide as possible. 
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The groom now takes hold of the handle 
of the speculum with one hand and the 
horse’s tongue with the other, enabling the 


dentist to obtain a good view of the 
damaged mohair, It may be that, after 
caretul examination, the dentist decides 
that a “splinter” should come off. Tak 


ing up a cutter, a seissors-shaped instru- 
ment two feet long and with sawlike 
edges, he applies it to the tooth and with 
a quick movement snaps off the offending 
corner, 

Just as careful attention is given the 
process of filling a deeayed tooth of a 
horse accorded any human. being, 
and the operation is pretty much the same 
in both The finest electrie drills, 
together with the most improved instru- 
ments, are employed, and antiseptics are 
as generously used in the one instance as 
in the other, 

Gold, as well aluminum and amal- 
gam, are the materials used in the filling 
and crowning of horses’ teeth. The fee 
charged varies greatly, ranging anywhere 
from $5 to $125. Where gold is em- 
ployed, it is, of course, the most expen- 
sive item in the operation, for the back 
tooth of an equine measures an ineh in 
breadth and three inches long, and it re- 
quires, therefore, a larger quantity of the 
valuable metal to fill up these molars, 
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THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. o*. 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI. 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. ¢%- 
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Coffee’s Weight on Old Age. 





When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health that 
Postum can bring, they are glad to lend 
their testimony for the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in a 
Southern state says: ‘My mother, since her 
sarly childhood, was an inveterate coffee 
drinker, had been troubled with her heart 
for a number of years, and complained of 
that ‘weak all over’ feeling and_ sick 
stomach. 

“‘Some time ago I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country, and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of the 
place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar 
flavour of the coffee, and asked him con- 
cerning it. He replied that it was Postum. 
I was so pleased with it that, after the meal 
was over, I bought a package to carry home 
with me, and had wife prepare some for the 
next meal; the whole family liked it so well 
that we discontinued coffee and used Postum 
entirely, 

“T had really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum for a short 
time she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart, and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This 
continued until she was as well and hearty 
as the rest of us. ‘ 

“T know Postum has benefited myself and 
the other members of the family, but in a 
more marked degree in the case of my 
mother, as she was a victim of long stand- 
ing.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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from tank to car. Protec- 
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The Wayne System is more 
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THE 


OAD IIE check from Duluth which the 

R. F. D. brings John Hodge in pay- 
ment for the five thousand bushels 
of wheat he has raised, and the cash 
which John Planter brings over from 
Memphis to pay off the pickers on 
his plantation, do not in themselves 
represent very big sums of money, 
but the operation multiplied a thou- 
sand times a day all through the harvest season means 
the use of an immense amount of money in moving the 
crops. The fact that the cash value of the produce 
now being harvested will run well up toward nine 
billion dollars does not, of course, mean that the mov- 
ing of the crops will require one-tenth or one-hundredth 
of that amount in actual cash, but does, nevertheless, 
give some little idea of what it means to get the crops 
to market. It is a big problem with which the country 
finds itself faced, this problem of financing a harvest 
the cash value of which is twice greater than the 
entire supply of cash in the country. 

In considering this question of the crops in their 
relation to the financial markets, it must first be borne 
in mind that while the entire harvest at some stage 
in its production requires a certain amount of “ finan- 
cing,” it is only a small part of the total produce 
raised which has ever actually to be “ moved.” Of the 
cotton we raise, of course, by far the greater part is 
transported very great distances, but of the hay and 
corn and oats and other staples which go to make 
up the bulk of the total crop, the greater part is con- 
sumed at or very near the place where it is grown. 
Corn, for instance, grown on a farm where much live- 
stock is raised is not apt to be sold and shipped away, 
but is far more likely to be used as fodder. Similarly 
with oats and hay. In making up estimates of the 
total value of the crops raised, everything must, of 
course, be counted in, but, as a matter of fact, only 
a small proportion of that nine billion dollars’ worth 
of produce has ever actually to be moved to market. 

But even at that, almost any proportion of nine 
billion dollars is a big sum of money and the financing 
of produce worth that amount a task of no mean pro- 
portions. Mid-September finds us in the midst of it. 
Winter wheat moved early to market this year and 
is about over, but spring wheat and corn are moving 
off the farms as fast as the railroads can find cars, 
while from Southern centres steady streams of cotton 
are flowing to the seaports. Early-vear promises of 
wheat and cotton crops far surpassing anything ever 
seen before, have been fulfilled only to the extent of 
good average vields, but with banking conditions as 
they are, the finaneing even of good average vields is a 
matter of no small importance. 

It is on account of the way in which, under the 
present “system,” the country’s six thousand odd na- 
tional banks deposit and redeposit their funds that 
any particular demand for eash in any given part of 
the country finds sueh quick reflection in all the lead- 
ing banking centres. A little bank out in the grain 
country in’ Minnesota, for example, finds along in 
May or June, when the spring planting is done, that 
it has money on its hands which it cannot readily 
loan out. The money, therefore, is sent along to the 
little bank’s correspondent at Minneapolis or Duluth. 
\t those points, however, money may very possibly 
be not much in demand, either, so that the eash may 
be passed along to Chicago. Chicago banks, in turn, 
may be receiving more of these “ country ” deposits 
than they eare to keep and so may be passing them 
along to their correspondents at New York. There, 
at least, whether there exists any real demand for 
money or not, competition for deposits is continuous, 
and the Western bank ean be sure of a fair rate of 
interest on the money it has sent along. 

What has happened in this particular ease, as a 
matter of faet, is that the little Minnesota bank’s 
eash, with the certainty of water running down-hill 
or of the magnetie needle seeking the north, has found 
its way to the point where the best return is offered 
for its use. The money, it is true, has gone through 
the bank at Minneapolis and the bigger bank at Chi- 
eago, but all that was merely ineidental—what hap- 
pened, in effect, was that the little country bank’s 
money was deposited at New York. When the ques- 
tion of recall comes up, Chieago, it is true, will look 
to New York, Minneapolis will look to Chieago, and 
the little country bank will look to Minneapolis, but 
all that in no wise alters the fact that the eash was 
to all intents and purposes sent direct to New York 
and will eventually have to come back from there. 

There are times during the spring when the New 
York banks are only too glad to stand at the end of 
this funnel into whieh the deposits of the interior 
banks come pouring, but then, again, there come times 
when money is difficult to loan out safely even in the 
great market at New York and when the banks of 
that city are anything but glad to have the deposits 
of inland institutions thrust upon them—particularly 
where an interest allowance of two or three per cent. 
must be made. Valuable in the long run, however, 
‘are these inland deposit accounts, and, with com- 
petition to get them as keen as it is, deposits must be 
accepted when and as they come. To make the money 
“earn its keep” may not at the moment be easy, but 
that counts for little in view of the fact that bankers 
know well that over a series of years such accounts 
are extremely profitable. 

What has, perhaps, seemed a digression may have 
served to throw light upon this little-understood point 
about the way in which a demand for currency orig- 
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MOVING OF THE CROPS 


By Franklin Escher 


inating far in the interior of the country will often 
make itself quickly felt in half a dozen important 
banking centres. “Ship us thirty thousand dollars of 
the fifty thousand dollars we have on deposit with you, 
in the shape of fives and tens,” writes the little coun- 
try bank (and a hundred others like it similarly 
placed) to its correspondent in the nearest large city. 
At that point the bills, very likely, are not to be had, 
so the demand is passed along to Chicago or St. Louis, 
from which points, again, it is apt to be reflected back 
on New York. There it is that the currency belong- 
ing to the little banks and now so much wanted has 
originally been deposited. There it is that the demand, 
however tortuous the channel through which it comes, 
will eventually be made. 

That being the case, it is evident why the time 
when the crops are being moved is always a period 
of more or less uncertainty in the money-market at 
New York. That it takes a lot of money to move the 
crops is a fact no less certain than that it is the 
New York banks which will be required to put it up. 
Upon the condition of these institutions, therefore, 
particularly with regard to the degree to which they 
are prepared to send big amounts of currency out to 
the sections of the country where the crops are being 
gathered, depends largely what the effect of the demand 
for currency will be. 

Leaving the theory of the thing and coming down 
now to its application to present conditions, it will 
be at once evident that the present situation is marked 
by several features of special importance. The land 
speculation, in the first place, which raged all over 
the West during the spring and early summer, has 
greatly complicated the position in that it has made 
it difficult to gauge what the demand for cash from 
the interior banks is likely to amount to. There must 
be considered, on the other hand, the fact that New 
York bankers realized several months ago that drafts 
upon them would be exceptionally heavy, and so, in 
anticipation, accumulated reserves only once or twice 
equalled. Again, there must be taken into account 
the lessened demand for money arising from the slow- 
ing down of business and the apathetic state of the 
security-markets, 

With regard to the first of these points, the specula- 
tion in land, some interesting facts have recently been 
developed in the course of a searching inquiry con- 
ducted by the biggest bank ir the West. The land 
boom, it appears, did in the spring attain large pro- 
portions and so seriously strain the resources of many 
of the Western and Southern banks as to make a severe 
disturbance this fall seem inevitable. Instead, how- 
ever, of running on unchecked, the situation appears 
te have been taken in hand in time and handled with 
great firmness. In Kansas, for instance, the banks, 
in their effort to put a curb on the borrowing move- 
ment, raised rates to seven and finally to eight per 
cent. Following that came the publication of the 
July Ist Comptroller’s report with its startling show- 
ing as to loans, and, shortly after, notice to the coun- 
try banks from their city correspondents that these 
loans must be cut down and a check put upon the 
speculation in land. 

That these warnings have had their effect, and that 
many of the small institutions in the Western States 
which were sailing too close to the line have been 
putting their house in order, is plainly to be seen from 
the report before alluded to. From all over the ter- 
ritory where the speculative fever was known to be 
burning most fiercely in the spring and early summer, 
the tenor of the banks’ replies is the same—namely, 
that lenders have been less and less willing to grant 
accommodation, that an inereasing amount of dis- 
crimination has been employed, and that eash reserves 
have consequently been built up. In a good many of 
the answers received exaggeration of the improvement 
made is palpable; but even making wide allowance for 
motives of self-interest, it is plain enough that a very 
great change has come over the situation. In a good 
many directions loans are probably still pretty well 
extended, but to the reckless way in which many of the 
country banks were sharing in the speculation an end 
has unquestionably been put. The demand for cash 
with which to move the crops will find these banks by 
no means independent of their city correspondents, 
but no reason exists for thinking that the demands 
for eash which they will have to make will be inor- 
dinately large. 

The banks in the central reserve cities, on the other 
hand, even after it became apparent that great im- 
provement had taken place in the Western banking 
situation, went on with their preparations and entered 
the crop-moving time fortified with exceedingly heavy 
reserves. At New York, for example, the end of 
August found the clearing-house banks carrying up- 
ward of fifty million dollars of ‘ surplus ” reserves— 
that is to say, of reserves in excess of legal require- 
ments. In the building up of this great bulwark 
against trouble, imports of gold from abroad played 
no inconsiderable a part, but quite as important as the 
direct receipt of actual cash from outside sources was 
the way in which the banks held back from making 
loans except upon the very best and most readily con- 
vertible collateral. To their interior correspondents 
the city banks had been preaching the necessity of 
conservatism. Through the extent to which they them- 
selves practised it, they were largely enabled to build 
up the big reserves they did. 

In considering this question of the way in which the 
city banks fortified themselves with cash, as well as 
the way in which the country banks fortified them- 
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selves by reducing loans, the general slowing down of 
business and speculation must be fully taken into ac- 
count. Had business remained as active as during 
the year’s opening months, general reduction of loans 
by the interior banks would have been made infinitely 
more difficult if not entirely impossible. Nor, on the 
other hand, could the New York banks have piled up 
any such cash surplus as they did, except for the fact 
that during the latter part of the summer the security- 
markets were in so apathetic a state that cash, lit- 
erally, was not in demand. 

In any case, and whatever the reasons therefor, the 
fact remains that instead of the abnormal demands 
upon the banks for cash which were indicated early 
in the season, those institutions will probably find 
themselves faced with the need of sending westward 
no more than the usual amount of currency. Reserves, 
on the other hand, which at the beginning of the sea- 
son it seemed hardly possible could be brought up to 
a respectable point by the time crop-moving began, 
have been brought up to a point which makes remote 
the chances of anything like a stringency in money. 
Rates will hardly long remain on their present low 
level—as the surplus falls during the next month or 
six weeks, they are almost certain to rise moderately. 
That, however, need cause no uneasiness, The surplus 
was accumulated that it might be used. 


Whenever British consols make a new low record— 
and that seems to have become chronic of late with 
the “ premier security ”—we are treated to all sorts of 
ingenious explanations as to what is the matter. For 
a while the argument about too much gold being pro- 
duced had the call on all the others, but that having 
been pretty well threshed out and so knocked full of 
holes, the paragraphing fraternity are at their wits’ 
ends. 

From the fact that British consols, even after all 
the decline they have had, still sell on a better basis 
than what has always been considered the next best 
security in the world, the French “ threes,” is it not 
reasonable to say that what has been going on has been 
a sort of a readjustment rather than a process requiring 
some profound explanation? The French “ threes ” at 
their price of just a little less than par have for years 
yielded the investor just a little more than three per 
cent. Was there ever any reason, except perhaps when 
the British government was buying in its own bonds 
for the sinking-fund, for British consols selling on so 
much better a basis than French “ rentes”? And does 
the fact that in the past two years’ general decline 
in high-grade bonds consols have sold down to a basis 
where they yield the investor the whole of three per 
cent. call for elaborate explanation? With the ex- 
ception of our own artificially stimulated ‘“ govern- 
ments,” are not consols still the highest priced security 
in the world? 


In trying to figure out when the next well-sponsored 
movement in the market is going to begin, it is well 
not to overlook the fact that our great market leaders 
are opportunists—men who operate when Grcumstances 
are favorable. Instances, it is true, are on record of 
bull markets being conducted with money, for instance, 
at twenty-five per cent. or even at one hundred per 
cent., but a very little study of the “ Gates boom” 
of 1902 will show in what a fiaseo it ended—as will 
the most cursory glance at the history of the “ Harri- 
man boom” in 1906. The market history of recent 
years, indeed, fails to show a single instance of a 
pronounced market movement, undertaken in the face 
of adverse conditions, ending without bringing trouble 
on all those concerned. 


Some interesting figures recently compiled by the 
Southern Commercial Congress show the part that cot- 
ton has played in providing us with the favorable 
balance of trade which has done so much for the up- 
building of the country. Total exports since 1790, it 
appears, have been forty-eight billion dollars, of which 
cotton has contributed thirteen and one-half billions. 
During those one hundred and nineteen years the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor amounted to six and one- 
half billion dollars—less than half the value of cotton 
exported. Had it not been for cotton, therefore, the 
balance would have been the other way around. 

It will surprise a good many people, furthermore, 
to learn what the relative importance of the great 
crops, from an export standpoint, has become during 
the past few years. Cotton exports for the year ending 
last June were valued at $450,000,000—ten times the 
value of the wheat we exported and eighteen times that 
of the corn. 





In view of the figures given above, it will readily 
appear how important it is that nothing should be 
done to interfere with our cotton exports. Artificial 
prices for the staple do, it has been repeatedly shown, 
interfere decidedly with foreign purchases. Cotton 
manufactures will bring only so-and-so much, and 
when the price of the raw material is pushed so high 
that the mills abroad cannot manufacture and sell 
profitably, the mills simply stop buying and close down. 
In view of strong indications that the recent success- 
ful “campaign” in cotton is going to be carried into 
the new crop months, these facts ought to receive close 
consideration at Washington. Here, at least, is a case 
where most of the country is agreed that a good 
strong application of the “new nationalism ” would 
be a mighty good thing. 
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Ten Tons of 


Tue United States Department of 
Agriculture is using this year on the na- 
tional forests more than ten tons of tree 
seed. Most of this seed has: already been 
planted or sown. The rest will be utilized 
later, as favorable conditions are _pre- 
sented. 

It takes a great many tree seeds to 
make ten tons. Jack pine, the most im- 
portant tree for planting in the Nebraska 
sand hills, will average something like 
123,000 to the pound. Of Western yellow 
pine, the tree most extensively planted 
throughout the national forests as a 
whole, 10,000 seed make a pound. Alto- 
gether the ten tons of seed used this year 
represent perhaps three hundred million 
single seeds. 

If every seed could be depended on to 
produce a young tree suitable for planting, 
the result would be a supply of nursery 
stock sufficient to plant three hundred 
thousand acres of land, but no such re- 
sult can be looked for because many seeds 
do not germinate. Most of the seed will 


be sown, either broadeast or in seed- 
spots, or planted with a _ corn-planter, 


directly in the place where the trees are 
to stand. 

Even when nursery stock is raised a 
liberal allowance must be made for loss. 
In the first place, a considerable percent- 
age of the seeds will be found to be in- 
fertile. Of those which germinate, many 
will die before they leave the nursery 
beds, and many more will be lost in trans- 
planting. If from a pound of Western 
yellow-pine seed that contains 10,000 indi- 
vidual seeds 4,000 three-year-old trans- 
plants are available for field-planting, the 
Department of Agriculture will have ob- 
tained satisfactory results. 

There are now twenty-four national 
forest nurseries, having an annual pro- 
ductive capacity of over eight million 
seelings. But there are many millicns of 
old burns on the national forests which 
are waiting to be restocked, and some 
quicker and cheaper method than the 
actual planting of nursery-grown trees is 
urgently needed. Therefore, the foresters 
are making experiments on a large scale 
with different methods of direct sowing 
and planting, and most of the seed gathered 
last year was obtained for this use. 

Broadeasting has already been found to 
give good results in some regions. It was 
first tried in the Black Hills of South 
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Dakota, with an encouraging outcome. 
To broadeast an acre of land with yellow- 
pine seed about eight pounds of seed is 
used. One of the most formidable draw- 
backs to this method is the extent to 
which the seed may be consumed by birds 
and rodents. If the season happens to be 
one in which food for these animals is 
searee, the loss is very heavy. The prob- 
lem of .control of animal pests, such as 
field-nrice, ground-squirrels, and gophers, 
which eat the tree seeds, and also the 
further problem of preventing the depre- 


dations of rabbits, which are altogether 
too fond of the little trees themselves, 


whether nursery transplants or _ field- 
grown seedlings, is receiving the attention 
of the Biological Survey experts of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In some localities the department has 
had to purchase seed, but most of that 
used is gathered by Forest Service men 


themselves. The cost of gathering has 
varied for the different regions from 


thirty-five cents to one dollar a pound. 
As a rule the seed is collected in the fall 
months, when most conifers ripen their 
seed. Parties of three or four men ordi- 
narily work together. Where lumbering is 
in progress the collectors follow “the 


sawyers and take the cones directly from * 


the felled trees. In standing timber, the 
task is much more arduous. The men 
must often climb tall pines and pull the 
cones from the branches as best they can. 
Where these are on the extremities and 
beyond the reach of the hand, pruning- 
shears are used. The cones are dropped 
to the ground and then gathered into 
buckets and transferred to sacks, in which 
they are carried to a central point for 
further treatment. 

The extraction of the seeds is tedious 
rather than difficult. In some cases the 
cones are spread out upon sheets in the 
sun, when, after a time, they open and 
the seeds drop out; in other cases it is 
necessary to resort to artificial heat. 
This is applied by placing the cones upon 
trays with screen bottoms and raising the 
temperature of the room to the proper 


degree. The cones open, the winged seeds 
fall out, and the seed is afterward 


separated from the wings and dirt by a 
fanning-mill. A good many seeds have 
been removed from the cone by hand, but 
this is a sore trial to the fingers of the 
pickers, and an exceedingly slow process. 





Middle Names 


MippLE names, hard as it is to credit 
in this generation, were once illegal. The 
old English law was very definite as to 
the naming of children, and, according to 
Coke, “a man cannot have two names of 
baptism.” “ It is requisite,” this law goes 
on, “that the purchaser be named by the 
name of his baptism and his surname, 
and that special heed be taken to the 
name of baptism.” 

Royal personages have always been al- 
lowed to have more than one given name, 
but as late as 1600 it is said there were 
only four persons in all England who had 
two given names. In 1620 the Mayflower 
sailed for America, and there was not a 
man or woman upon it who had a middle 
name. 

Even a century and a half ago double 
names were very uncommon. The Eng- 
lish used to dodge the law at times by in- 
geniously compounding names. Thus on 
old parish registers in England there is 
occasionally seen such combinations as 
Fannasabilia, which is Fanny and Sybil 
joined together, and Annameriar, made up 
of Anna and Maria. Maria is one of the 
earliest middle names of record for boys; 
jt was given in honor of the Virgin Mary. 
As much as they dared, beginning along in 
the eighteenth century, parents evaded the 
“one name law.” 

But even as late as a hundred years 
ago custom was against the middle 
name. If the names of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence be looked over 
it will be found that only three of them 
had middle names. The first five Presi- 
dents of the United States had only one 
name each—George Washington, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
James Monroe. Before Grant, eighteenth 
of the line, there were only three double- 
named Executives—John Quincey Adams, 
William Henry Harrison, and James Knox 
Polk. 

When middle names got going and 
became the fashion, the law _ having 
dropped into disuse, parents went to work 
combining names for their offspring en- 
thusiastically. One custom was done 
away with in England in consequence of 
this, the plan of naming the eldest son for 
the estate, particularly when he succeeded 
to that estate through his mother. This 
old idea is still followed to some extent 
in this country by the mother’s maiden 
name being given to the eldest son. It 
identifies the boy when he grows to man- 
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hood, and so has a positive value. Dur- 
ing the time of the Civil War and just 
after hundreds of parents named sons 
simply “ Lincoln ” or “ Grant.” 

Such instances have, however, been un- 
common the past fifty years. The middle 
name has become well-nigh universal. 
Sometimes the case arises of a man, promi- 
nent in public life or literature, leaving 
off his first name altogether and becom- 


ing known by his middle name. Grover 
Cleveland, whose baptismal name was 


Stephen Grover Cleveland, has been the 
most conspicuous example of this. 





A Triple Tragedy 


AN Indian from the Flambeau reserva- 


tion in northern Wisconsin once came 
into the fishing resort of Squaw Lake 


in the way of deer horns 
that he wished to sell. This consisted of 
three sets of antlers inextricably inter- 
locked. Two sets of antlers so locked are 
rare, but not unknown. It is_ believed 
that the Flambeau Chippeway had the only 
set of three-locked antlers in the world. 

The accident could have happened, it 
is said, only in one way. Two bucks of 
equal strength were fighting in the forest 
and became locked. Then, while they were 
struggling, a third buck appeared and 
charged them both, probably repeatedly, 
until his own horns became fastened. 

The Indian reported that he had found 
the horns north of Flambeau Lake, about 
a mile from the water. They were lying 
on the side of a hill, and there were no 
bones near them. The condition of the 
horns proved that the fight occurred not 
more than two years before the date of 
their discovery. The antlers were all of 
full-grown bucks, showing eight and ten 
points each. 

The third pair had been driven into the 
cthers just above where they were joined, 
and the branches of them were about 
equally locked with the branches of the 
others. 

They were not broken or chipped in any 
way, which seems to indicate that when 
the third buck had made his last charge 
he was fastened so firmly that there was 
no room for any one of his points to play 
in the forks of the others. Indeed, all the 
horns were so stoutly joined that” they 
could not be moved at all. They were as 
rigid as though they had been moulded in 
that fashion from steel. 
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The Book 


Ivery book you read will add 
to your vocabulary if it does 
nothing else for you. But books, 
like people, are of many different 
kinds. Choose your books with 
the same care as you do your 
friends. 

The page headed “Book Land,’ 
edited by Edwin Markham and 
John Vance Cheney, appearing 
every Saturday in the ew York 
Morning Americun, will be found 
an invaluable guide in selecting 


the books you want. 
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The Pressure of Light 


Turpin, the inventor of the explosive 
mélinite, was the first to declare that 
light is nothing but matter cast off by 
incandescent suns, falling incessantly 
through space. The theory is that this 
radiant matter is not seen traversing 
space, first because the stars distil it in 
a cold and dark condition, and, secondly, 
because it is so rarefied, so fine, and so 
subtle that it escapes the most delicate 
instruments of observation, revealing it- 
self only when it comes in contact with 
obstacles. 

The effect of the shock of the cast-off 
solar matter as it strikes the stars is 
similar to the effect of the water’s shock 
when it strikes the edges of a reef; the 
light produced speaks of the impact of the 
falling matter with the stars, as the sil- 
very fringes of the sea’s foam speak of 
the shock of the sea. In both cases the 
cause produces a visible effect. The in- 
trinsic weight of the rain of impalpable 
atoms is insignificant; the whole mass 
amounts to nothing; but, on the other 
hand, as the speed of the mass is tremen- 
dous (300,000 kilometers per second), the 
production of force is great. 

The rotation of the earth and other 
celestial bodies seems to be explainable in 
ne other way. The molecular bombard- 
ment forees the earth to turn on its orbit 
and on its axis, as a top turns when 
whipped by a child. The earth turns, not 
by the contraction of an internal spring, 
but under the external, tangential pres- 
sure of the material power of the sun, 
as a turbine turns when its wings are 
struck by a current of air or by a jet 
of water. 

When this problematical theory was 
presented by Turpin, seventeen years ago, 
the savants laughed. Turpin had just 
come out of prison, and it was supposed 
that captivity had driven him mad, though 
the idea had already been given to the 
world by Kepler and others. The theory 
was talked about until it was superseded 
by that of * air waves,” and the explana- 
tion of the transmission of light-waves by 
imponderable ether. 

About the time when Turpin published 
his theory, another savant, Lebedew, 
demonstrated the pressure of light by sus- 
pending a metal disk by a very finely 
twisted thread. He hung his disk in the 
air in the direct line of action of light. 
Lebedew’s cxperiment was diffieult and of 
the utmost delicacy; all his results were 
recorded, and, when compared with the 
calculations of the scientists who followed 
him, found to coincide in every respect. 

At the present time few dispute the 
theory of light-pressure. To the pressure 
of light is attributed the form as well as 
the peculiar movements of the tails of 
comets, which stretch out in a direction 
opposed to the sun, as if driven back by a 
repelling force. Nichols and Hull demon- 
strated the pressure of light by producing 
the phenomenon. They put a few pinches 
of emery powder and pollen in a vacuum, 
like an hour-glass; and as they turned 
the powder from one part of the glass to 
the other part. they cast rays of light on 
the falling dust. The lightest of the fall- 
ing dust was driven back as if repulsed 
by the light. The illuminated dust had 
every appearance of a minature comet’s 
tail. 

Scientists are not yet ready to say, 
with Turpin, that the fall of light gives 
the earth its rotary impulsion. Lebedew 
and the people who share his belief say 
that the pressure of radiation is very 
feeble, even in the tropies, where the light 
is strongest, being hardly one pound to 
the square kilometer. 





Amber 


ALTHOUGH amber has been found in dif- 
ferent places, its only important centre 
is the coast of the Baltic. According to 
Pliny, the elder, the “sap” was produced 
in the islands of the “ northern sea,” and 
worked there by the natives in the early 
days. 

When Nero sent Julianus, the man who 
managed his gladiatorial matches, to pro- 
cure the precious product, the horseman 
detailed by Julianus for the hard part of 
the commission came back with amber in 
quantities so lavish that even the netting 
used as protection against wild beast was 
fastened with amber buttons. 

Germany first conceded the right to 
mine and to use the amber on the shores 
of the Baltie Sea, in return for 40,000 
kilograms of erude amber to be delivered 
annually. But, as the profits of the con- 
cessionists were great, the German govern- 
ment increased the consideration of the 
concession to 87,500 kilos crude amber 
per annum. Since 1866 that amount has 
been increased, and the companies working 
the concession have made an annual de- 
livery of 200,000 kilos per annum in pay- 
ment for their privilege. 

Amber is the result of a disease. The 
first forest that exuded gum was a sick 
forest; a pathological case produced 
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amber as another pathological case pro- 
duces pearls. 

At least four species of pine-trees grew 
in the sick forest. Two of these are still 
in existence in Japan. Most of the trees 
had been wounded, from one cause or an- 
other, and from their wounds ran resin. 
Drawn by the odor of the resin, insects 
swarmed into the trees, to be caught in 
the warm gum, to stick fast, and to die, 
embedded as we see them now in speci- 
mens. These conditions continued through 
uncounted years. Then new, strange 
forces came, the ground fell in, the seas 
rose, and the sick forest was engulfed. 
From the beds formed in those ages men 
draw the amber remaining in the sand. 

At first amber was picked up on the 
shore like sea-shells. As the glassy gum 
grew scarce, the hunters dug for it in the 
ground; and, finding that it ran down- 
ward, and lay deep, they mined it, and 
dragged the sea for it with nets. 

The amber taken from the sea is called 
see-stein (sea-stone). Legend attributes 
to amber “* the power to warn its masters, 
the favored of the witches, of their 
danger, and when handled by its master 
to turn pale, to gleam with rippling light, 
and to emit a perfume.” 

In the time of the elder Pliny, amber 
was colored with dragon’s blood; and at- 
tempts are still made to give it the pur- 
plish glow of the fabled stain. The an- 
cients cured “ cloudy” amber by cooking 
it in oil. During the process the oil pene- 
trated the crust, filled the air-bubbles, 
and cleared the mass. 





Underground Churches 


In the Myndd Newydd coal-mine, in 
Wales, there is an apartment excavated, 
which is set aside to be exclusively used 
as a place of worship. This underground 
chapel dates back for more than half a 
century, and every morning since its in- 
auguration (when the mine is being work- 
ed) the miners have assembled in this 
remarkable edifice to perform their reli- 
gious devotions. The chapel is situated 
close to the bottom of the shaft, so that 
the miners, on descending the pit, can go 
to worship before they proceed to their 
various — stations. The apartment is 
strangely lacking in ornamentation and 
adornment. The pillars and the beams 
which support the roof are of rough wood, 
and a disused coal-trolley, turned up on 
end, does duty as a pulpit. The miners 


-sit upon rough wooden benches, placed 


across the chapel from side to side, and 
the oldest worker at the mine performs 
the duty of pastor. 

In the salt-mine at Wieliezka, Austria, 
there is a Chapel of St. Anthony, a By- 
zantine excavation, supported by columns, 
with altar, crucifix, and life-sized statues 
of saints, apparently in black marble, but 
all made of salt. 





Washington’s Woodpecker 


Tue State of Washington is of the 
opinion that the bald eagle is all right in 
its way, but that the downy, feathered 
carpenter which has done so much to clear 
the forests and orchards of that State of 
destructive insects and borers’ is more 
worthy of honor; and the bird of freedom 
on the State seal has accordingly been re- 
placed by the industrious woodpecker. 

Wood-borers are tireless workers, and 
labor the year round digging tunnels just 
beneath the bark of living trees. As 
many as sixty borers have been found in 
a single fruit tree. Ants and other insects 
get a foothold in the abandoned tunnels 
of the borers, and seal the fate of the 
tree. 

The woodpecker is the only enemy of 
the borer, and the Washington State 
authorities declare that it is due to his 
hunting alone that there is a single tree 
alive in the State. The woodpecker has a 
perfect climbing apparatus, and covers 
every inch of a tree’s surface, finding 
hundreds of insect eggs tucked into 
erevices in the bark. The keen ears of 
the bird readily locate a borer at work, 
and with absolute precision he drills a 
hole, stabs in with his sharp tongue, and 
adds the borer to his collection of insect 
eggs. The holes drilled by the woodpecker 
are, of course, injurious, but they are too 
large to prove a breeding-place for insects, 
and, besides, other birds frequently look 
into them. 

Washington has eight species and 
eighteen subspecies of woodpeckers which 
remain the year round. They usually nest 
in orchards and penetrate the forests on 
hunting expeditions. 

The greatest damage done _by wood- 
peckers in the United States is to tele- 
graph and telephone poles. On the plains 
these poles are not infrequently so riddled 
that they fall under a comparatively light 
wind. However, the damage done by the 
birds is not to be considered in com- 
parison with the good effects of their 


labors. Conerete poles easily solve ‘the 


problem of the telegraph companies. 
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Safety Devices for Sea Travel 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


Atzt the hazards of travelling on the 
modern ocean liner are practically elimi- 
nated to-day by means of the numerous 
safety devices employed, and when the 
new gyroscope principle is applied to ships 
for the convenience of those subject to 
seasickness we may expect to see even this 
nuisance banished. 

Formerly the death list from fog, fire, 
collisions, and storms was always large, 
and some seasons the casualties in single 
instances cast a shadow over two con- 
tinents:; but to-day an army of 100,000 
or more travellers crosses and recrosses 
the Atlantic with little thought ofedanger. 
This almost complete immunity from 
danger applies, however, only to what 
may be called the transatlantic steamers 
which are fitted out with all the modern 
safety devices conceived by. man. 

The purpose of these safety devices is 
twofold; prevention of trouble and_pro- 
tection of the ships in case of accidents. 
The wireless telegraph has _ eliminated 
many of the uncertainties of navigation, 
but it is not alone in its field of protec- 
tion. The submarine signalling apparatus 
in its quiet, unobtrusive way performs an 
equally important function. When a skip 
is stranded at sea or damaged by collision 
with another, the frantic calls of the wire- 
less for help make a dramatic appeal to 
our imagination; but down under the 
water, attached to the “outer skin” of 
the steamer, are two little box-like affairs, 
resembling the old-time receivers on the 
telephone, which work at all times through 
fog and storm. Wires run from these 
boxes to a dial in the wheelhouse and to a 
telephone earpiece. This little submarine 
signalling arrangement is so delicate that 
it receives and records wave vibrations 
just as the wireless overhead responds to 
air vibrations. Fog stations, lightships, 
and the churning of the screws of other 
steamers can be picked up by this sub- 
marine recorder from three to fifteen miles 
away. The bell rings either on the port 
or starboard side, and in a fog the navi- 
gator can foretell the approach of danger. 
Even the booming of the surf on distant 
reefs and rocks can be picked up by this 
device. 

Next to fogs the greatest danger on 
shipboard comes from fire. A fire at sea 
in former days was a dramatie and awful 
thing. To-day the modern ocean liner has 
one of the most efficient fire services in the 
world. It is a mechanical fire-warning 
device which often rings the alarm before 
the fire has actually started. All parts 
of the ship are wired, and thermostat 
stations are located at various points. 
When the temperature of any part of the 
ship reaches a danger mark where ignition 
may soon follow, the wires fuse and create 
an electric current. This rings bells 
throughout the ship, and marks by a red 
light on a dial in the wheelhouse the 
exact location of the danger-point. The 
incipient fire can thus be brought under 
control before any blaze has actually 
started. 

The modern water-tight bulkhead divi- 
sions of steamers have been improved so 
that they can be operated instantly and 
in the face of the greatest opposition. 
Formerly a collision or the striking of a 
reck would cause such an inrush of water 
that bulkhead doors could not be closed 
in time; but to-day the electrically oper- 
ated doors or those controlled by steam 
or compressed air can be closed against a 
pressure of many tons of water. In addi- 
tion to the bulkhead divisions, many of 
the modern steamers are equipped with 
double bottoms, which serve both for pro- 
tection in case of grounding and to carry 
water ballast. If a rock is struck and a 
puncture made it is only in the outer bot- 
tom, and the ship is. in no manner threat- 
ened. Powerful pumps connect with the 
space between the two bottoms, and these 
will lift over 6,000 tons of water in a 
space of a few minutes. 

There is a safety device which protects 
ships from encounters with icebergs in 
foggy weather or at night. In approach- 
ing a floating berg there is always an ap- 
preciable loweri ing of ‘the temperature of 
the air and water. A sensitive ther- 
mometer above and below the water-line 
records such sudden drops in temperature 
and rings a bell in the wheelhouse to give 
warning. Another modern device is “for 
the protection of unlucky passengers who 
may fall overboard. When the shout, 
“Man overboard” is heard, the watch 
officer in the wheelhouse reaches over his 
head and turns a small wheel. A _life- 
saving ring, or rather several of them, 
are released from the sides of the ships 
by this action, and drop in the water. 
When they touch the water a tube con- 
taining a chemical produces a bright red 
light, which will burn for an hour, and 
can be seen for ten miles. The man over- 
board swims to one of these red lights 
and grasps the buoy, and as soon as pos- 
sible a boat is lowered from the steamer, 
and all the buoys are picked up. 

The modern ocean steamer is a “ one- 
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man” control affair, as it were, and the 
officer in the wheelhouse has everything 
under his immediate eye. Even the port 
or starboard or head lights cannot be ex- 
tinguished without making itself known 
to the officer in charge. <A red light on a 
diagram before him goes out when any of 
the ship’s lights go out. There are 
polished dials, charts, diagrams, ther- 
mometers, barometers, engine telegraph, 
telephones, levers, thermostats, and an 
array of switches within the reach of the 
watch officer, and if anything goes wrong 
in any part of the ship ‘he knows it and 
has it within his power to rectify it 
immediately or to summon others to do 
the work. More and more dependence 
is being placed upon the automatic 
mechanical appliance than upon the 
memory and watchfulness of men; but in 
the wheelhouse there must always be 
watchers on duty. 
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The Cigarette and Its Users 


DeEsPITE the fact that eight States have 
extinguished the light of the cigarette 
and have outlawed it within their boun- 
daries, the consumption of tobacco in this 
form is steadily increasing. 

The West got its taste for cigarettes 
from the Mexicans. The habit spread 
gradually eastward and received a new 
impetus from the manufacturers of Turk- 
ish and other imported tobaccoes. The 
first States to enact anti-cigarette laws 
were Wisconsin and Indiana—six years 
ago. Then came Missouri,- Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, and Michigan. In 1909 Iowa and 
Minnesota figuratively set their heels on 
the cigarette. None of the Eastern States 
have attempted to do more than prohibit 
its sale to children under sixteen. Prob- 
ably more cigarettes are consumed in New 
York City than were in the eight States 
that have prohibited their manufacture or 
sale. 

About six billion cigarettes were smoked 
in this country last year. This does not 
include the large quantity that was ‘im- 
ported. This means about 3,000 smokes a 
year for each man and boy, or nearly ten 
cigarettes a day. There are several mil- 
lions of men and boys who do not smoke 
cigarettes at all, so those who do have 
to make up the difference. 

Legislation against the cigarette has not 
been brought about directly by the agita- 
tion of those reformers who have erusaded 
against it. Nearly everybody acknowl- 
edged that cigarettes accelerated the crop 
of tuberculos is patients. But men con- 
tinued to use them just the same. Then 
business stepped in and began to dis- 
criminate against cigarette - smokers. 
Many railroads barred them from their 
employ. Business firms did not tell the 
smoker that cigarettes were bad for him. 
They simply gave him the choice between 
cigarettes and his job—and the eali of the 
latter was the louder. 

In the large ‘cities outside those States 
where the cigarette is now barred it has 
found its way to the  dinner-table, 
especially as a diversion between the 
courses of the evening meal. There is 
hardly a restaurant in New York or 
Philadelphia or Boston where the cigarette 
does not precede the oysters and is not re- 
newed as often as the plates are carried 
away. Even in the smaller towns where 
once smoking in the hotel dining-room was 
unknown it is now permitted and has be- 
come customary. 

A large retail tobacconist in New York 
City was induced, the other day, to count 
the different kinds of cigarettes that he 
earried in stock. After going over the list 
he found that he had 287 different brands. 
Many of them there is but small call 
for—among these are fourteen varieties 
of Mexican cigarettes, also those import- 
ed directly from Spain, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
the Philippines, Syria, Japan, and even 
Brazil. These are kept on hand to satisfy 
the exotic tastes of the natives from those 
countries, 

A large number of cigarette-smokers 
make their own cigarettes. They either 
roll them between their fingers or else 
carry little cigarette-machines in their 
pockets. The sale of the miniature brand 
of cigarettes for women is practically at a 
standstill in New York. Dealers say that 
women cigarette-smokers are increasing 
in number tremendously every year, and 
that they are now smoking the regular 
brands and sizes. 

There is an international aspect also to 
the anti-cigarette question. Every govern- 
ment in Europe is either considering re- 
stricted measures against cigarettes or has 
enacted some sort of legislation against 
them. In England, for example, it is for- 
bidden to sell cigarettes to children, but 
they are kept aboard war-ships to sell to 
the sailors, although it has been demon- 
strated that the use of cigarettes is not 
conducive to geod shooting or to clear 
thinking. In this country the Navy De- 
partment is getting ready to put a stop 
to selling cigarettes to our sailors. They 
may buy them ashore, but they may not 
purchase them on board the men-of-war. 
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OLD OVERHOLT 
RYE 
“Here's to mae’ 


Honest methods, select rye, spring 
water and Father Time—the an- 


swer is good OLD OVERHOLT 
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WANTED Ifundreds of good positions now 
open, paying from $1000 to $5000 
a year and expenses. No former experience needed 
get one of them. We will teach you to be an ex- 
pert salesman or saleswoman by mail, and assist you to 
secure a good position where you can earn while you 
learn. Write today for full particulats and testimonials 
from hundreds of men and women we have placed in 
good positions paying from $100 to $500 a month and 
expenses. Address nearest office. Dept. 243. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago Minneapolis 
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THE FINEST 
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The Carthusian Monks have Made 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux 


“GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The World’s Most Famous 
CORDIAL 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, a 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New Y ork, 
Sole Agents for United States, 
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Side-Lights on Astronomy 


By SIMON NEWCOMB 


How large is the universe? How long will it endure? What becomes of the sun's energy radiated int 
space? These and kindred questions Professor Newcomb discusses in the light of the most recent knowledze 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, net, $2.00 
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Makes the best cocktail. 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


W. ALROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md 


A pleasing aromatic with 
Appctizing, 
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The Aviator and Life-insurance 


INSURANCE men nowadays are begin- 
ning to discuss the aviator and his air- 
ship from a business point of view. The 
insurance world generally feels that a 
new hazard and risk has come and that 
some action will have to be taken before 
long. An “airship clause” on life and 
aecident policies is not improbable. 

At present companies are pinning their 
faith on a clause that a large number of 
them have concerning * duelling, suicide, 


or violation of law.” They contend that 
cruising in the air is a plain case of 
courting — self-destruction. Under — this 


clause, the argument is, a policy lapses 
of its own accord. 

More than one policy throughout the 
country has already been cancelled, and 
the premium for the unexpired term re- 
turned when it was learned that the man 
who had taken it out had become an ex- 
perimenter in aviation. None of’ the men 
whose policies have been cancelled in this 
way have protested, so far as is known. 

Insurance experts say that companies 
that have a self-destruction clause in their 
policies undoubtedly shave such a_ right. 
Ascending in an air-ship, they add, is 
more dangerous than taking part in a 
duel. 

Thus far only one case in law seems to 
be known among the insurance people. In 
that the insurance company lost. On the 
Pacifie coast a few months ago a man was 
killed by a fall from an air-ship. He had 
an accident policy, and the company re- 
fused to pay. They claimed® that, if the 
insured man had wanted to make an air- 
ship ascension, he should have obtained a 
permit from the company that had insured 
him. Since he had not done so he assumed 
a risk that was not provided for, and he 
himself, by his own act, had cancelled his 
policy. The widow promptly sued. She 
recovered the full amount of the policy, 
and the decision of the judge is of much 
interest at the moment. The verdict was 
in her favor on the ground that ascending 
in an air-ship had not been proved to be 
the regular occupation of the man who 
was killed. So long as he was not making 
a business of flying, the policy stood. 





A Lesson from the Beaver 


ScIENCE owes many a debt, especially 
on the practical side, to the instinet of the 
lower animals. One of these obligations 
may be cited in the matter of the con- 
struction of dams. Engineers have fre- 
quently built dams — straight across 
streams, the object being, in some cases, 
to save expense by sparing material. But 
the beaver arches his dam against the eur- 
rent, and experience has shown that this 
form of dam is best for resisting floods 
and the impact of floating ice. Acting 
upon the knowledge which'is instinctive 
with the beaver, and which human ealeu- 
lation approves, the great Bear Valley dam 
in California and some other dams_ con- 
structed within recent years have been so 
made that their stability largely depends 
upon the resistance which their arched 
form presents. 





The Proof 


Wen IT behold the beauty that is thine, 

The wonder of thine eves, their depths 
divine, 

The blushing rose-tint of thy cheek, and 
lip 

On which a wandering bee might pause to 
sip; 


When in mine ear the silver of thy voice 

Sounds measures fair to make the heart 
rejoice — 

What need have I to list to stories of 

The miracles to prove a God of Love? 


When seoffers come to tell me God is not, 
That all by chanee hath come, by none 
begot, : 
One answer have | for each seofling vow, 
And that, Belovéd of My Soul, is Thou! 
JouN KENDRICK BANGs. 


The World’s Horse-supply 


Ir has been estimated that. of the 100, 
000,000 horses in the world, about 80,- 
000,000, or four-fifths of the whole num- 
ber, exist in the temperate zones, and that 
nearly all of these are to be found in Occi- 
dental countries. 

The remaining twenty millions, seat- 
tered throughout the tropics. are said te 
be but poor representatives of the animal 
as it is known to the peoples of America 
and Europe. 

The horse’s carrying eapacity ranges 
from 150 to 200 pounds. The = llama 
ean carry from 50 to 200 pounds: the 
donkey from 100 to 200 pounds: the ox 
from 150 to 200 pounds: the eamel from 
350 to 500 pounds: and the elephant from 
1,800 to 2,500 pounds. 
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Getthe Chautauqua Idea 


Read This Course 


Industrial and Social History of 
England — profusely _ ijlustrated— 
Edward P. Cheyney, University of 
Pennsylvania. . ... +. «.- $1.50 

Social Ideals in English Letters, 

Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley College . 1.75 

Studies in Dickens, Mabell S. C. 
Smith <b 6 * & soe 2 OF 1.25 

Mental Growth and Control, Na- 
than Oppenheim, M.D., New York . 1.10 

The Chautauquan Magazine (Month- 
ly —IIlustrated. Membership if de- 
sired). Containing Democratic Eng- 
land (Percy Allen, London, England, 
Member of Parliament); A Reading 
Journey in London (Percy H. Boyn- 
ton, University of Chicago); English 
Cathedral Art (Kate F. Kimball); 
and much additional material of gen- 











eral interest for voluntary reading. . 2.00 
ee ee ae ee 

All four books and the Magazine to one 
address (cash with order) ... . 5.00 


“ Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody” 
Don’t Read at Random 


For particulars, address Chautauqua 
Institution, Box 119, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Learn About England 

















PARIS 
GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL 
can touch you 


YEAR ROUND 
COMFORT 


25*, 50%$1.00. 
Dealers or direct 
upon receipt of price 








PAQUIN 


=nnis 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘‘ Paquin” in 
nasturtium letters on white 


ground for the Winter Season of 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
HAND-SEWED 
Woes” SHOES 
MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 oe 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 } 
THE STANDARD j 
FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are positively the most NW 
economical shoes for you to buy. : 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If yourdealer 
cannot supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 177 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


















Dwight, Il. 

Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado, 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Mo., 

2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. fl. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Mo. White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. 1. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
$12 N. Broad St. London, England, 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
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America’s Timekeeper 


THERE is no clock in the world that 
keeps perfect time. In a dark vault 
underground in Washington, in a glass 
case where no changes in temperature can 
reach it and where it is wound every half- 
minute by electricity, is the clock nearest 
to perfection in this country. Scientific 
officers of the government, regularly de- 
tailed for the work, watch over it day 
and night, constantly correcting it by ob- 
servations made from the sun and stars. 

Thus this clock in its great glass case, 
though of itself it does not keep time 
with the sun and stars and the earth, is 
made so accurate that even scientists call 
its time correct. Strictly speaking, the 
only thing that does keep time is the 
earth changelessly rotating through space. 
But the most expert mathematicians and 
astronomers concede that the time of the 
big clock inside the glass comes “ near 
enough.” That means within some thou- 
sandths of a second. 

It is this “almost perfect” clock that 
makes America’s time. The enclosure in 
which it stands is in the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington surrounded by three 
walls with spaces between them. It rests 
on massive stone pillars that reach far 
down into the ground. The temperature is 
maintained so carefully that if a human 
being should step into the room for a 
single instant®* the increase in heat would 
be registered on a thermostat of almost 
incredible delicacy. 

The corrections continually being made 
in this clock’s time by reason of the astro- 
nomical observations are seldom more 
than ten one-hundredths of a_ second. 
They are frequently less than five one- 
hundredths. 

From the “almost perfect” clock, 
which is in duplicate, wires pass to two 
time-sending clocks in another room 
of this Naval Observatory. It is through 
these latter two that time passes out to 
the country. Only one of these latter is 
needed at any one time, but there must be 
two for the same reason of a_ possible 
accident. If science cannot quite succeed 
in getting any clock to keep absolutely 
accurate time it can nevertheless get one 
clock to run precisely the same as an- 
other, to the veriest dot. So, with his 
hand on a telegraph switch, a man waits 
alongside of these two other clocks a few 
moments before noon each day. Five 
minutes before twelve he gives the first 
signal. Five minutes later, all the tele- 
graph trunk lines of the country having 
halted and clearly away all other business 
meantime, time is officially announced. 





Ireland’s Surnames 


THE impression is general that at least 
nine out of every ten men in Ireland are 
named Pat Murphy, and for once there 
is some real ground for the popular im- 
pression, for, if you call every person you 
meet in Ireland ‘ Murphy,” you will be 
right once in every eight times. If the 
others are not named Murphy, the chances 
are two in seventeen that they are Kellys. 
A strong and growing rival of Murphy 
and Kelly, however, is Smith. In both 
England and Scotland, Smith is far in 
the lead, and in Wales beats Jones by a 
narrow margin. 

The number of typical English names in 
Ireland is surprising. Messrs. Baker, 
Cooper, Long, Small, Turner, ete., are 
frequently encountered, but, despite this 
invasion and the equally vigorous attack 
of Welsh Joneses, there are enough left of 
the Aherns, Riordans, Fagans, and Moyni- 
hans to keep alive the traditions of the 
lane, 

Any Murphy in Ireland, or out of it, 
ean tell you that “ Murphy” is a con- 
cession to the poor, ignorant English, who 
found difficulty in pronouncing, the saints 
help them! a simple name like Mac- 
Murrough—the name of the ancient kings 
of Leinster, of whom Dermot was the last. 





Birds as Balloons 


Nor many ,people are aware of the fact 
that all birds utilize the principle of the 
hot-air balloon in their flight. It will 
be remembered that the Montgolfier 
Brothers, who first went up in a balloon 
during the eighteenth century, built a 
fire under a silk bag open at the bottom, 
thus allowing the air to become heated. 
Of course the air expanded and part of 
it flowed out, while what was left, al- 
though perfectly filling the balloon, was 
very much lighter than ordinary air and 
would consequently be lifted by it. Now 
all birds have hollow bones, the hollows 
being connected with the lungs by means 
of natural and very ingenious and won- 
derful passages, and consequently with 
the outside air. On account of this the 
bones are always full of air. The heat 
of the bird’s body makes this air very 
much lighter than the outside air, and 
thus we have a perfect analogy to the 
hot-air balloon. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT: 

“Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

‘‘ He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILson: 
“‘ Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly — 
a friend 
quick to |. ail 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. Van DYKE: 

‘*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
( der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe: 

“He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEY: 

‘*The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

BootH TARKINGTON: 

‘“He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and iepend that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 








Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWAIN'S 

WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty - five volumes, 
cloth binding. It is understood 
that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 




















AT 


1, PRICE 


It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation - for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 






































Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 

breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 

are new books; to own them is always to have new 

books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 

. of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and _ paintings 

taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 

ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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Please send me for ex- 
amination,: carriage free, a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 





There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
BearD, DreLMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KemMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monp, MERRILL, OppeR. 









volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
P . ° e . derstood that I may retain the set for 
The binding 18 a splendid dark = red vellum cloth, with five days, and at the expiration of that 


time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the, 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 






title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on 
white antique wove paper, especially made for this 
edition. 










Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. . 
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PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


A ShillingnLondon 


A Quarter Here 








